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■^clitorj) fjlote 


Nowhere in the world has the mcar 
nate Divine desire' taken a form so sweet 
so enchanting and yet so powerful as that 
in Shri Knshna No wonder that we in 
India call him a purna\alara — the descent 
of the Divine in all its glory His persona 
hty is so elusive that mind cannot conceive 
it and to say that he is the delineation of 
the Purna is again just a phrase which 
fails to signify a Person who again is not a 
Person a kino maker who was never a king 
a fearless fighter astute politician the Lord 
of all Yoga /Okowmikn the darling of 
Nand Yoshoda and the Gopis the beloved 
of one and all and yet hated by many of 
his contemporaries as a partisan and i non* 
too scrupulous diplomat But in a country 
where the philosophy of monism declares 
that nothing exists outside the Divine and 
sings of God as thou art mercy and thou 
art cruelty the many fac“ts of Krishna s per 
sonality do not seem at all contradictory 


Later the Yadava becomes the Abhtra the 
Yogi becomes a reckless and unabashed 
lover and yet it is the same Krishna 

It is difficult to say how the Krishna of 
the Mahabharata evolved into the Knshnj 
of the Puranas and poetry sculpture and 
painting— the chctkrapant becoming the 
ob “ct of Madluira bhakti the adharant 
madluirant i adanarn madhnram of Balia 
bhacharya With the emergence of Radha 
in the Krishna lore a new intensity of pas 
sionate longing was born and new episodes 
were added to the main theme and from the 
fifteenth to the nineteenth century the love 
of Radha and Krishna was immortalised 
through painting sculpture anj dance with 
so much feeling and tenderness tint it has 
no parallel anywhere 

Radha and Krishna it seems represent 
the sallow of an age when the feulal states 
provided that background of siLnce and 
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A SYMPOSIUM 



The Krishna 
Theme in 
Indian Art 


THE BEST OF LOVERS 

Mulk Raj Anand 

Of Names and Forms 

Out of the impulses, desires and insights of the psyche anses the myth, 
a subtle ambivalent image of which the nuances insinuate themselves inta 
the human frame, even as the stirrings of rhythm move into the nerves 
tendons and muse’es 

fhe brooJmgs of men in the small one dimensional world of earlier 
times, seem to have given rise to images through the phantasmagoria of 
invisible presences The childman projects his phantoms and gives the 
names to forms and substances and shapes of things unknown In this 
way every tree has a spirit and every mountain a daemon and every wave 
of the rushing waters is a mermaid Thus the dryads the fauns, the nymphs 
the dwarfs and the hobgoblins have accrued to us from the confrontation 
by man of h s surroundings which he must absorb into himself, either by 
worship or appeasement, or by exorcism of the weight of these spirits 
through his own soul The animation of human energies and of universal 
powers as well as other essences represents the primary phase of the 1 
workings of the creative imagination of the folk 


Birth of a Symbol 

In the known history of various human orders, there seems to have 
been spelts of intense awareness The poet inebriated by the vital urges of 
his confused soul, resurrects from the amalgam of inherited myths, and 
hts own discontent the courage to project himself in certain metaphors 
which coincide with the aspirations of other men and women The elements 
are more or less from our pre-histonc past Man himself, woman whom 
he desires, nature in its various manifestations, and death, which offers 
the enigma of passing away into nothingness, and the problem of survival 
of the soul, therefore, entail comprehension of phenomena and the establish- 
ment of cosmogonies 

And thus the old myths arc either taken over, or renewed into new 
symbol', which being potentially richer in suggestive power and more use- 
ful, acquire the residuary light of new awareness 

Old Myths and New 

The nature gods whom the wandering, nomadic herdsmen of the 
Vedic Aryan slock conjured up, are personifications of this kind Varuna 
the sky god seems to be compounded of the image of the inverted bowl 
of the as well as the mounds of the mother’s breasts a venture into 
two dimensions the earth and the heavens, beyond the single dimension 
envisaged by the hunters of the stone age Usha. the dawn is the eternal 
first morning of the world Surya. the Sun god is the fire which permeates 
the -whole of life and makes everything glow with light and whose sound 
in the Gayatri hymn makes for communion between the many and the 
one Rudra is the demon god of the violent storms which sweep across 
the land Indra is thunder incarnate 

The transformation of the old myths the creation of new metaphors 
and the percolation of knowledge from instinctive realisation to emotional 
outpouring and rationalisation, seems to be as slow as the development 
of man’s reason beyond the uprushes of the metabolism The dialectic 
of change is uncanny with its sudden jump of appreciation of qualities 
beyond the contradiction of quantities The dim perception has to be ignited 



under conditions which cannot be foretold, because of the 
incomprehension about the many elements that work to pro- 
duce a given image In fact, the ebb and How of all matter, 
including the mind, is the most enduring factor In our ex- 
perience Time, the refreshing river, docs not reveal mecha- 
nical progress The life of every human being entails physical 
growth, maturity and decay, but shows no direct pro- 
gress from father to son. often revealing relapse The dim 
heredities have to be awakened by deliberate cultivation, 
through teaching the fundamentals to every child and a tre- 
mendous amount of ellort is necessary to release the insights 
embedded in lhe body and to fuse them with the organic 
inflow of new awarenesses 

Man therefore, oscillates between the old myth and 
the new myth 1 

The Mystery of Desire 

The myth of Krishna personifies the slow emergence of desire itself, 
from the earliest expression of the creative faculties, through the deliberate 
projection of sex energies in the phallic cults of the ‘naked goddess’ with 
th" emphasised pudenda, to the wild abandon of a cowherd boy as hero 
and ill cit lover, exalted as the Supreme god, omnipotent, omnipresent and 
all sometimes forgotten, but resurrected again and again as the sublimation 
of the eternal pull and tension of the male and female in the lilct of this 
variegated colourful and nch illusion of substances called the Universe 

In the world before the flood, when the Ganga flowed to the West, 
and not to the Hast, the movement of man across the landscapes was in 
Search of food and his own identity The isolation of man was thus brought 
into relief against the security of finding himself complete with woman 
The unconscious expression of polarity resulted in the child The family 
m’rged into the groups And the whole of the clan worshipped the Mother, 
from whom evryonc had sprung As the concrete had to be abstracted, 
the holy triangle became the symbol of the vital force of creativity 

The transmutation of the Mother Goddess into the Babua of ancieni 
Egypt of the Isis of the Greeks and the ‘shameless woman* of India 
witnesses to the different proclivities of the tribes inhibited by a local sense, 
which was itself dependent on the struggle to live with their* own gods 
who w»re superior to the divinities of the others 




One can only speculate about the internal process of change of images 
from one human order to another from one generation to another and 
from one age to a different time But the primordial fact of procreation 
remains eternal And we find that whatever ritual was evolved by the top 
hierarchies the ebullitions from the hot blood of youth always inspired 
concentration on the secret urgings which keeps man s nights awake The 
primitive bard the maker of terracotta toys and the magician all invented 
songs totems and love philters to instigate the suppressed longings into 
expression 

There is no doubt that the most enchanting daemon of early man is 
himself m the sexual act albeit not talked about in the routine life except 
as a joke but always coming back in the dreams 

The most vital reckless and unabashed expressionist lover *n those 
complexes fends to become the hero 


The passage of time brings tegendaiy qualities to bear on his personality 
and the hero soon emerges as hero god 

This transfiguration seems to have brought about the strange phenomena 
of Krishna from | a vague legend of the forest books and made him mcar 
nate in various disguises by later sensibilities for more than two thousand 
years 




Krishna the Dark One 

Blue mauve dark grey and vivid brown he seems to have emerged 
from the forests as perhaps the most divine of men among the cowherd 
tribes The very name Krishna meaning dark bears testimony to his 
low origin And it is likely that the upper hi“rarchies of the Aryan con 
querors took up this hero of the Dravidians in the attempt to appease the 
Dasyus when the reconciliation of the lower people to th“ caste order 
demanded it Of course they seem to hav“ exalted him as an incarnation 
of Vishnu himself the embodiment of the Sun and made him popular by 
attnbut ng hi s blue colour to the fact that he was bom at midnight The 

colour of the sky the accompaniment of the blessed Sun which was the 
attribute of Vishnu also helped to make Krishna honoured in the pantheon 
above the earlier Dravidian black coloured cowboy 

In the prolonged intricate and troubled age of pacification of the land 
of the five nv“rs and later the Ganges delta as well as the lands above 
the Narmada there were tremendous happenings internecine wars of the 






Vedic tribes, the stabilisation of various orders, and the evolution of a 
pattern of growth, from the nomadic stage to the cultivation of the soil 
for food. 

The Supreme God-hero of Mahabharata 

One prolonged giant conflict, with the incidental aspects of a political 
and social struggle, is recorded uv the epic Mahabharata The possible date 
of this armagedon has been put, variously, between 1400 to 1000 BC The 
story itself seems to have been compiled over the centuries, during which 
the salt of the tongue of each successive bard, may have added a description 
which altered the original 

Surprisingly, the legendary love god of the DaSyus the dark Krishna, 
appears as the incarnation of the Supreme God hero about the third century 
B C , as the arbiter of the destinies of the two wamng factions in his role 
as a partisan of the five Pandu princes m revolt against the established 
monarch, their uncle, Dhntarashtra, and his hundred sons of whom 
Yudhishthira is the eldest And apart from his role as a morale builder, 
military adviser, and philosopher, he reappears in a later appendix to the 
epic Mahabharata, m the little tract, entitled the Gita attributed to the 
second century BC. 

Incarnation of Vishnu 

Tlie heroic deeds, through which Krishna enables the Pandus to win 
decisive battles against their cousins, the Kurus, the several feats of per- 
sonal physical courage, the statecraft, including treachery, the audacity and 
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the fearlessness. form one phase of characterisation of this spectacular figure 
m the Mahabharata The second phase in his role as incarnation of the 
supreme God. Vishnu, who sermonises on the ethics of war The essence 
of life, he says is m the performance of Dharrna righteousness, even if 
this means fighting one's own kith and km But the performance of duty 
has to be always without attachment to the fruits of action And the wav 
of salvation is through Bhakn, or devotion, to Him by the practice of 
prayer through Yoga, the ritualistic psychology of worship used to attain 
perfection and thus release from the trammels of existence 


Krishna the Saviour 

In the sixth century AD another appendix was added to the Maha- 
bharata entitled IIari\amsa or the geneology of Krishna As Han was the 
other name of Vishnu, Krishna sustains his exalted status as Supreme Cod 
to which he had been uplifted in the Mahabharata But he is supposed to 
be incarnated m the world as a chieftain, who distinguishes himself in 
many roles In his incarnation as a cowherd, he is called Govmda As 
the radiant One he is Keshava When he is bound with a rope by Yashoda 
to a mortar and uproots two trees ne is called Damodara As the enemy 
of the arch demon Mura, the killer of Kaliya the black snake, the des 
troyer of Kes: the demonhorse, and the slayer of Madhu the rakshasha 
who sprang from the ear of Vishnu, he is called Muran As Janardana 
he is the Most Worshipped And the Harnamsa becomes the first coherent 
text, proving Krishna to be not only man but come to the earth as God 
to suppress tyranny and injustice and to revive goodness 


Growth of the Legend 

The ideals of literature in the ancient and mediaeval Indian world 
demanded that the noblest theme to be rendered especially from the old 
myths legends and stones of the gods The contemporary theme was dis 
couraged The orthodox Brahmmical order wished to conserve the classical 
culture of Hinduism against heterodoxy and revolt as well as assault from 
outside Therefore we find that the Harnamsa myths are resuscitated 
m the Vishnu Parana which was compiled m the sixth century 

And this version is again rendered in the fuller Bhagvata Parana where 
all the previous incidents are gathered up around the development of the 
heroic cowherd the ruling pnnee who after destroying many demons 
tyrants and wrong doctrines relieves the earth and then fights the last 
battle for mankind before leaving the mortal cods 
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6 The toilet of Radha 1 Hus fiom a Rankapnja 
Series, Rajasthani Afcunr School, Mottchand 
hhajanchi Collection Bikaner C 1650 A D 

7 A scene from Roukaprlsa the lose stricken 
gopIs.C 1670 A D 



8 Krishna dancing with gopls in the grove, 
A ishangarh, Rajasthan Wit Century, A D 






The Great Inspiration 

These allegorical narratives seem to have supplied the inspiration to 
much later love poetry. In the twelfth century, Jayadeva, an inspired 
genius of Eastern India, broke away from the accepted orthodox representa- 
tion of Krishna’s character and recreated him mainly as the illicit lover 
of Radha, the wife of a Brahmin with whom this hero elopes The dalliances 
of Krishna with his consort Radha, and his flirtations with the maids of 
Brindavan, evoked the most intense, human sentiments and created an 
aura of aspiration towards romantic desire, which itself is substituted for 
the love of God 

Chandidas, a Bengal mystic, was to rerender the theme, as interpreted 
by Jayadeva, but through his own personal love for his washerwoman mis- 
tress and charge the story with a poignant human meaning 

In the Rasikapriya of Keshavdas, Krishna appears as the god of aesthe- 
tic poetry by illustrating his connection with woman H 

And in the Rasamanjart of Bhanu Datta, he appears almost as a 
prince of the eighteenth century with the label of God kept on as a con- 
cession to the Brahmins, but used to illustrate the eroticism of the feudal 
courts 

Emergence of Krishna in the Arts 

Although Krishna, as hero-god and knave, had figured for nearly two 
thousand a ears in literature, curiously in the mediaeval period, he did not 
appear piominently m wood, stone or colour This may have been due 
to the fact that, from the sixth century B C the ritualistic teaching of the 
Buddha, which negated desire and the life of pleasure, also had to be 
matched by a fairly rigorous Brahminism 

But this cannot be the only reason for the neglect of the Krishna l-gend 
in pictorial and plastic art, because even before Christ, there was a super- 
abundance of wealth in the central court for a classical culture to emerge 
The fffiarttf i Vender Sftuxtinr begsa to be cxTrrrprfev?, abvtcrusly based on i*orrg 
practice of dance, art and music Also the Kama Sutra of Vatsyayana 
was put together from previous sources in celebration of the wordly life 
of the householder in all its fullness and romantic love, based on physical 
desire, was accepted in its licit and illicit connections The fashionable 
citizen was already a familiar figure in the courts The feudal chieftains 
patronised music and drama and poetry, at the highest level of sophistication 
as part of the court life To be sure, the sanctions of the gods were invoked 
in every play of the classical renaissance But while the disreputable Shiva 
THE BEST OF LOVERS JJ 
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IS honoured, and Rama the hero king-god of the epic Ramayana is often 
invoked Krishna, does not appear in any major play The god V/shnu 
b»gms to be exalted, m his aspect as the Blessed One, but the human situa- 
tions in which Krishna was involved as a hero in the Mahabharata though 
sung about, do not feature in the temple sculptures 

The wife of Jayadeva, who was a dancer, is said to have choreographed 
the Gtta Goutula and danced its \nnous cantos to the music m which the 
poet himself had set every movement But there is no illustrated palmleaf 
manuscript earlier than the fifteenth century i n which Krishna appears 


The Jai ^Primitives 

There is a Gita Gounda and two versions of the Bal Gopal Stun 
which were illustrated an Western India in about 1450 AD 

W G Archer suggests that these pictures may have been painted 
in Gujerat, because Dwaraka the capital of Krishna’s kingdom was situated 
on the West coast 

Dark bodied, big eyed, sharp nosed, Krishna is here a vital figure with 
the flute in his hands, in the company of highly excited cow girls whose 
contours burst out of the tnm angular frames of the Jain Kalpasuiru 
rigidities and staticism The colours are prmutivist and the happy theme 
enlivens the ferocious Western Indian mediaeval brushwork 

Again there is no representation of Krishna available until the end 
of the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries Two of these manuscripts 
which emerges are of the 10th book of the Bhaf-avata °urana The third is 
Gita Gouuda Though rooted in the Jama idiom they arc prirmtivm 
and nearer folk than the court art 


The Pastorals 

There is an illustration of GM Gosmta of 1590 a ivtah the P™>® 
vum of the Jam Kalpamlra style has yielded to a softer hue The farther 
eye has cone and against a soft ochre background overshadowed by stylised 
trees the sleek figure of Krishna is shown in deep cobalt blue in Ihe midst 
of pale faced females The love god is clad in a dancing constume and his 
vivacious eye has enough mischief ,n it to make him the folk remembrance 
of the cowherd hero days 
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9-10. Radha with musicians (Cartoons), painted unde 
Maharaja Pratap Singh (1779-1803 A. D.) Jalpui 
Rajasthan. 


1 1 . Krishna Is seen dancing 





12. Krishna despatching a message while Radha waits, Basohh, 
Punjab Hills, Ylth Century, A. D. 

!3. The forest fire from the Bhagatara Parana, Batohll, Punjab 
Hills, Khandalwala collection, C. J680 A. D. 






The theme of one of the picture is : 

'Seeing the return of her friend dumb with grief, without Madhava. 
she (Radha) doubting that Janardana is dallying with another woman 
said so: (another young woman possessing greater charm) duly attired 
for dalliance with the battle of love, with dishevelled hair and lotus 
petals falling from their form (is having dalliance with the enemy 
of Madhu).* 

There is a tender recognition in fixed eyes of the heroine of betrayal, 
and the stirrings of jealousy come through the love war, but. naturally, the 
composition cannot bring out the meaning of the situation described in 
words 

The pictures in the Bha^a\ata rurajia sets of 1598 A D. in the Taipur 
Pothtkhana, and of 1610 AD and in the collection of the Maharaja of 
Jodhpur, are also painted in a similar style, as pastorals with the simple 
experience of lyrical trees and moving forms, gentle like the shadows of 
the pellucid North Indian summer evenings 

At this time there was going on the fusion of the Persian. Central Asian 
and Indian colours in various Pathan sultanates in the far flung parts of 
India, like Palam. Jaunpur. Mandu. and the flaming colour were beginning 
to murmur of love. 


In Mughat Art : Raima Namah 

Under Akbar. 1556-1605, an atelier was set up, where two Persian 
artists, Mir Syed Ah and Kwaja Abdul Sammad combined with several 
Hindu craftsmen to illustrate themes like the legends of Hamza a Central 
Asian prince, the Mahabharata (entitled in Persian, Razma Namah), as 
also record the deeds of Akbar m the book of Abul Fazal, the Abkar 
Namah 

Die Harnatnsa was also rendered as an appendix to the Raima Namah 
and fourteen paintings on the Krishna themes were done These are m the 
collection of the Maharaja of Jaipur and are m the mixed Indo-Persian 
style Rectangles, with borders, enclose the fantastically twisted trees and 
rounded hills as the background of princes and their attendants The draw- 
ing is by the provincials of the Herat school, a fnfle crude But the earth 
is vibrant like a rich Iranian palette, but with the new feeling if the 
Indian atmosphere 
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Fusion of Styles 

For instance the picture bj Basatran showing Krishna s half brother 
Balaram with the Seshnaag issuing from his mouth is a masterly adumbera 
tion of the emotional Hindu depth created throueh treatment of foliage with 
the clarity of fine craftsmanship which came from the Herat studios \ia 
Khorasan and other allied Persian kalams into India The snakes who 
came to greet Sesha are treated with the curvacious line which is the specia 
hty of the Indians The total composition is influenced by the European 
vertical style pictures which have already reached th“ court of Akbar and 
ha\e been seen by the artists of the court 

The Akbande style was copied in the Bhaqatata Parana of 16^0 
AD and in the illustrations to Kesha\ Dass Rasikapma which had 
app ared in 1591 AD and was brought to the Emperors notice These 
paintmes are by interior artisans and only mutate the imperial manner 

Later on the Rasikapriya was taken up by a Muslim painter called 
Rukhnudin in the Bikaner court And though there is a rather decorative 
overall finish here and th-re is not much feclin* tenderness is bejns wooed 


The Flowering 

It is only when the Indian feudal chieftains of Rajasthan and the Pahari 
area of Punjab began to patronise painting in emulation of the example of 
the Mughal court that we get an integral art which absorbs for ign influences 
and expresses the Indian sensibility with its p-culiar ambival nee its curious 
brooding rhythms the quintessence of an evanescent avvarenes of me passing 
sensuous charms of life These Hindu princes flourishing under Mughal 
suzerainty were really bic landowners whose daily roulin of indolent 1ivin t 
was heiehtened by the p eremg tunes of the Sh hnai the eyrations of the 
dance and the vivid colours of the wall painlincs minatures and embroi 
denes After the live ling day filled by Hie prolonged pnja good food and 
d ep siestas the relaxed hours of the evemne were spent in the company o' 
!h“ favourite ram and the maids in th“ palace gardens with the court musi 
cians supplying the background of happiness The only myth throueh which 
the lift of the s nses could then be made respectabl and ye insti” ite the 
pleasures of flirtation dalliance and seduction v.as in the legends of th* 
love god Krishna particularly in his role as the lover of Rad ha and the 
young maidens of Brmdavan The artist understood the r fcrence to th 
two planes of actuality and symbolism and they soucht to please the chieftains 
by stimulating sensuousness with their poignant rcnd<-rwcs of tender moments 
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Mewar Rasikapriya 

In the Mewar court two painters Shahbuddin and Manshar carried out 
for Maharana Jagat Singh (1628 1652) some exquisite paintings based on 
Krishna s aesthetic life as described in the Rasikapriya 

In the series of pictures of the Rasikapriya of circa A D 1650 (Khazan 
chi collection Bikaner) we see the exciting colours of Malwa filled now into 
flowing lines as they define the luscious curves of the passionate females 
with the trees and foliage of half a century ago sytlised now into simple 
abstracted forms There is a vitality and compelling urgency about th“ 
composition as though the whole of life depends on the toilet for one moment 
of meeting of the ardent lovers 

The theme of one of the paintings is described m the following verses 

At first discarding her langour she looked up m the mirror and then 
for sometime pounded the camphor Then the fair lady wearing a 
bafhtng sari tied scented oil to her body add wiped it with a soft 
cloth says Kesttava she mixing the collyrutm with musk and frank 
incense applied it to her eyes my friend as ill luck would Have it how 
am I to see him when shyness stiff sticks to my eyes 

The pleasure giving pearl strand strung to red thread intertwine the 
hair lock m readied with flow ers The saras eyed lady holding a mirror 
is beholding it langour ously says Keshava seeing Krishna who was 
concealed a pointed simile suggests itself — within the halo of the sun 
has penetrated the orb of the moon and in between them has penetrated 
as it were the Tri\em (the plaited braid) 

As was usual the painting does copy the words being conceived as a 
composition which may embody the atmosphere of tense exp-ctancy in two 
parts one above and the other below In the top section Radha looking 
like a princess is seen seated against the cow tail cushion with five female 
companions The princess being shown the mirror at the end of her toilet 
The lower segment shows the princess seated in a garden with Krishna hiding 
behind s cypres so that Radha can sec the- reBecisan of his face with her 
own m the mirror she holds m her left hand 

The impersonation by Krishna of the Rajput princes continued in the 
pictures of the Bhagaxata Parana painted in Mewar Bundi and Malwa The 
deep reds soft greens and intense blues introduce an aesthetic pattern into 
each of these paintings vibrant with the lush foliage of the landscape Doubt 
less the theme was religious but it seems to us that the motive force behind 
these paintings is in the life of passion of the feudal princes themselves 
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Bundi and Malwa Schools 


Apart from, the one Rasikaprtya and the Bhagcnata Parana which were 
done in Bundi and Malwa Krishna appears in many Ra 0 mala paintings as 
well as pictures on the Ntnak Way ikn and Raramasa themes The legends 
of the stones of his love making had led him to b* called ‘the best of lovers 
And in these schools of pictorial art he is reproduced as the “mbodiment 
of physical desire The living urges of the youthful prince invoking tht 
musical mode by swaying in the swing under cloudy rainswept skies wh*re 
the peacocks are shrieking typifies th» evocation of the swinging music in 
the momentum of lush colours 

The Malwa Rastkapnya paintings in the Bharat Kala Bhavan are even 
more expresstve of the poetry of love in one sustained spring time of passion 
where the sun heat is warming the figure who move in the meadows and 
orchards of enclosed palaces with souls athrob 


The Legend Made Hesh 

And in Kishengarh in Rajasthan was witnessed a strange drama under 
th“ influence of the Krishna cult Maharaja Sawant Singh declared his faith 
in salvation by ‘the way of pleasure and relived Krishna s romance with 
Radha in his dalliances with his own consort the lovely maid Bam Thani 
Both the prince and his Radha (Bam Thani) wrote poetry And Sawant 
Singh got the highly talented court artist Nihal Chand to paint the them- 
of loving as presented in poems of the lovers The painter did the whole 
series of romantic pictures m a styl sed rhythmic line whi_h emphasised 
the almond eyes and bowlike ey- brows the sharp pointed noses of both 
Radha and Krishna and seductive transparent draperies of the lov r» playing 
with each other in delicate gestures 

Krishna as an elegant prince again comes to be featur’d in the large 
life size cartoons in the Jaipur palace There he is shown as a Kathak dancer 
opposite Radha attended by girl musicians Apparently Maharaja Fratap 
Singh (1779 1885 A.D ) was himself a student of dance and had these pictures 
of himself in the role of Krishna and the ladies of the court done in the 
scry hall where the rehearsals took place Soft pastel pale green figures 
dressed in transparent robes greenish yellow light grey blue and pure white 
move against a pale green background in the posture of That The fresco 
like finish of these large scale colour drawings shows that the folk base of 
Rajasthani painting was still sustained underneath the accomplished mastery 
of live colours which came in from the Muehal court artist 
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Paharl Painting! : Basohli 

The other area m which the Krishna theme seems to have figured domi- 
nantly, m the late mediaeval period was the secluded landscape of hill plateau 
and valley m the Shiwaliks and the Punjab Himalayas 

The first burst of enthusiasm was witnessed m the little hill state of 
Basohh under Raja Kirpal Pal This dynamic prince had travelled extensively 
and was a man of charm and taste He engaged some artists and obviously 
showed them paintings from Ms, war and IXlhi and set them to work on 
the thrte books which had celebrated Krishna’s love life the Rastkapriya 
of Keshav Das — the Bha aw at a Parana and the Rasnmanjnn of Bhanu 
Dutt 


Ostensibly W G Archers suggestion that the influence of Mewar came 
to be exerted here is clear from paintings like TIjc Forest Fire illustrating an 
incident in the Bhagaxata Parana (circa 1680 at present m the Khandahvala 
collection) The warm colours of the paintings under Raja Jagat Singh of 
Udaipur are reproduced here with similar stylised trees but the peculiar inten 
sity of the figures in this unique and moving composition seems to have a folk 
Pahan extraction and the treatment of the wild flames of fire as well as 
the flying animals evokes a new kind of existence in the paradise of the 
hills 


The text of the Rasamanjan had nothing to do with the Krishna legend 
but was one of those handbooks of love which had been constantly written 
to give young lovers hints about how to attract charm and seduce mistresses 
through go betweens and love philtres The paintings however brought 
Krishna as the hero — rake — seducer husband He is the gallant whose 
word cannot be trusted 

One picture illustrates the verse 
His swollen heart knows neither shame nor pity 
Nor any fear of anger How can such a tender bud as l be cast into his 
hand today 

The painting shows hearts always in hot pursuit with Krishna soft and 
evasive and the women pale with waiting to be loved and aching coyly like 
flowers wishing to be caressed 

The Krishna theme continued to be treated in Basohh in stray pictures 
until the princess Manaku got the Gita Govmda illustrated in 1730 AD 
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Art of Delicate Gesture* 

The influence of this set seems to have travelled into the Punjab hills 
Also, the flaming passion for the display of love moods in warm colours 
came to dominate the soul search of the princes and the courtiers of Jammu 
Nurpur, Gulcr, Chamba and BiJaspur. Kangra and even distant Garhwal 
The full colours the sharp fish eyes and primitivism of Basohh disappear 
and a court art of ‘soft whisjjers delicate gestures sighs sobs smiles of the 
love chase' comes into being on (erraces where the moonlight casts its sheen 
to make each moment the occasion for the expression of desire 

The delicate line of Gul-r owed itself to the sons of Pundit Seu who 
worked for Raja Govardhan Singh The Bliagavata Purana illustrations carried 
out by one of these masters set the tone for much subsequent work in thi* 
and other kingdoms Clearly the composition of the Guler pictures owes 
to Mughal technique imbibed frt>m seeing the imperial pictures But the 
colours are also warmer here The line is fluid The atmosph"re is charged 
with the stem of each flower, leaf bird and human being 

These paintings are permeated by a discreet emotionalism which vivifies 
beyond the suave naturalism of the Mughals 

Manak and the Spirit of Krishna Leela 

There is a picture in the Giller style in the Tehn Garhwal colhction 
signed by Manak {Manak ki UkhO on th~ reverse This is a rendering 0 f 
a playful scene in which the cowherds of Brindavan are involved in the 
sport ‘Blird Man’s Buff 7 There 1$ a liveliness in the composition and vigour 
of movement as well as the quick of emotion, from which the symbol, sm 
of the search by Knshana of the boys who love him is suggested The 
draughtsmanship which catches the v“ry rhythm of the boys running m 
different directions or jxnnting furtively to each other with their hands or 
eyes to hide quickly before Krishna is allowed to look for them gives the 
effect of realism The atmosphere of the glowing moonlit night with the 
supine cows sleeping with open eyes is contrasted with the dynamic human 
figures Manak was certainly one of the great masters of Pahan painting 
and caught the very spirit of the Krishna leela m his paintings 

Kangra and Garhwal 

The influence of the Guler Kafam travelled to Garhwal p-rhaps through 
the migration of some artists in the dowry of a Guler princess And the 
loves of Krishna seem to have been preferred in the Garhwal court In the 
accent of those whispers of physical communion which are also the husky 
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undertones of spiritual awakening The sensuality of the females in these 
paintings is unique The lyrical emotions between the lovers begin to 
sjmbolisc the flow of emotion itself like the breezes of spring in poetry 
The pigments arc mixed to insinuate themselves into our sensibilities like 
the tendrils which trail in the memory The eyes of the heroines do not 
wince as they go in for the trysts among flowers Quick like new shoots are 
the impulsive hearts of the yearning girls 

In Kangra valley proper, the revival of the Krishna cult, under Raja 
Sansar Chand was almost deliberate This powerful prince, who adopted 
the worship of Vishnu as Krishna for his religion wished to surround himself 
with all the splendours of a classical court And one of his first acts of 
patronage was to engage important painters 

We do not know whether it was Sansar Chand’s favourite painter 
Kushala or the highly talented Purkhu who painted the Bhagawata Parana 
with the clarity of its tonal effects the delicacy of its line and the fairy world 
of rippling water blooming lotuses pinks and lilacs 

In the masterpiece of Radha and Krishna in the grove as W G Archer 
suggests the theme celebrates the happiness of sudden coming together of 
the lovers in the hideout And he quotes from a folk song of the Maikal 
hills to describe this perfect realisation 

M\ love and l sit together like a lotus in its lea\ es" 

The air is surcharged with the refulgence of the flow of passion The 
sap seems to run in the leaves the trees the water and the sky as well The 
voices if they spoke would utter broken words The impulsive feelings are 
intertwined nearly fused The BUagavata Parana was also illustrated in the 
Kangra Kalam The artist of the set in the Modi collection here has been 
called ‘the master of moonlight’ because in all the scenes the atmosphere 
and the tonal effects have been achieved by smoothening the sheen in order 
to show the liquid quality of sadness under the near silver light of the moon 
Tne drawing is alcin to the fine Guler than the larger contour of the Kangra 
Kalam As there is a sharing of intimacies in the little ironies of love 
rather than in its deep agonies The eyes do not probe they dip themselves 
m acceptance of love 

Bazaar Paintings of Kalighat 

The troubles of the transition from Indian feudal rule to British supre 
macy meant the transfer of patronage from Indian to foreign hands The 
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“ocia! life of the middle classes lent itself to a superficial Europeamsrrt 
Therefore, the custody, of the tradition of the arts passed into the bazaars 
of the big towns or remained with the folk 

The Krishna of myth and legend thus appears as a cowherd hero in the 
paintings which were done for the Krishna-tw/n festival every year Bright 
reds, blues and browns dominate The large contours of Krishna's robust 
peasant frame become a favourite image of the Kalighat Pat painters of 
Calcutta who were mostly villagers settled down In the town 

This style itself derived from the Jadapattaux. or the long painted scrolls, 
which the village numstrel took from place to place and unrolled before the 
people as they sang 

The Contemporary Artist 

Of the modem painters only Jamim Roy has sometimes painted Krishna 
There is a certain naive vitality m his earth colours and a charm derived 
mainly from folk impulses 

The Sinhalese painter, George Keyt, has frequently adopted the Radha 
Krishna myth to express the romantic outlook of dark loves, disrobed in 
the vital curves of the Indian Ime, distorted and expressive of poetic under- 
tones of a new modem sensibility Desire asserts itself in his work as a 
dominant influence and his oil colours move swiftly like forest shapes The 
drawings for his own translation of the Gita Gounda distil into his poignant 
line, the longings of a retreating world 

The large scale frescoe-hke Pechnais of Rajasthan, which are still 
painted m the villages near Nathdwar, bear witness to the nostalgia of the 
middle class Hindus for revitalisation of their deadening sensibility through 
contact with the folk 

The same is true about the copies of the Pahan rumals which the refugee 
women make for the tourist visitors to the handicraft emporiums 

The old myth is. however, part of the rediscovery of romance in ancient 
mediaeval India and cannot be revived Only a new myth of human desire 
can be established by facing the play function of sex. by grasping its mystery 
with the courage of real tenderness unclogged by sentimentality and without 
decorativeness 
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The Flute 
and 

the Palette 

Krishna Chaitanya 


The greatest humanistic contribution of 
the Krishna myth lies in its redemption of 
man through the redemption of the world 
Briefly, it shifted the emphasis from with- 
drawn, transcendental Being to Becoming, 
the world no longer needed to be rejected 
as a mirage, God was immanent in it and 
the world’s beauty reflected His splendour 
Liberation did not mean the attainment of 
a nppleless state of consciousness, it meant 
euphoria and ecastasy, the fullest expression 
of the stirrings of the heart in spontaneous 
love which linked beings to one another 

This is why the episodes of the Krishna 
myth unfold against a background of ex- 
quisite beauty the pastoral village, the 
banks of the Kahndi river, the moonlit 
woods And man and incarnate God draw 
close together m an endless variety of rela- 
tions all equally beautiful An incredibly 
lovely Vedic hymn had the supreme daring 
to regard itself as the fond mother and God 
as the little infant she enveloped in a warm 
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embrace The concept of the motherhood 
or fatherhood of deity, familiar in many 
traditions all over the world, is reversed 
here and God becomes the little child need- 
ing all the tender love of man— and even 
occasional chastisement for being naughty! 
Arjuna knows Krishna as his friend and 
counsellor, Radha and the maidens of Vraja 
see in him their beloved 

It is this last motif which recurs most 
in painting The stiff and angular idiom 
of Western Indian manuscript painting be- 
comes relaxed and begins to develop cur- 
vilinear grace when the text happens to be 
the Gita Govmda, that mellifluous poem in 
which Jayadeva sang of the love of Radha 
and Krishna And this text as well as (he 
Tenth Canto of the Bhagavata have inspired 
some of the masterpieces of Rajasthani and 
Pahan painting 

The Erotic Metaphor 

The erotic bond as the metaphor of the 
union of man and God is not unique to 
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the Indian tradition Mere thin metaphor, 
it was an experienced reilily in the lives 
Df Teresa of Avila and St John of the 
Cross Its fervour gLnms in the po try of 
Trancis Thompson arj Alice M \ncll It 
is a characteristic mood of Sufi nrditation 
and poetry But it is i din *rouv nnta- 
phor. charged always with a restless 
momentum to assert its own autonomy 
instead of being content to serve as a sym- 
bol for experiences that ire more pro r ound 
It is oil) very recent!} that \ c have become 
aware of the possibility that wc may be 
guilty of extreme tnu\cte if we automati- 
cally read off spiritual mcanms every tine 
we carre across this sensuous metaphor 
The descriptions of her expri.nccs which 
Teresa of Avila has left have been in recent 
decad-s subjected to a more probing ana 
lysis We too need to undertake such an 
analysis with respect to our own tradition 
if wc are not to mtss significant differences 
n nuances. 

The Subtle Imagery of Bhagawata 
The story of the rendezvous of Krishna 
ard th» maidens of Vraja is spun by the 
Bhagcnata out of the loveliest material that 
nature can furnish moonlight on th'* river 
the scented breath of the nicht breeze flow 
in^ from the heart of the woods and the 
call of Krishna’s flute heard by the maidens 
even in their sleep But the poet of the 
Ehaiaxata. is ever al*xt to see that the 
imagery always retains its transparency and 
r^v'T develops a density that would make 
it ultimate in itself instead of being a sym 
bohe medium “The rams set m Clouds 
hid the moon even as egoism hides the 
soul Ram poured down like bl-ssmgs 
Th" fresh water, like the service of the 
lord produced a fresh richness and bciuty 
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in all Then autumn enme Sky and wa I{ 
became transparent like minds in raedi* 
tion, the nure of the roads slowlv disappeA 1 
ed like the false notions of the icnoran* 
It is this repetition of imagery with a decf* 
resonance where the detail in nature is us Cl 
to sueecst a stale of the spirit, that p'cpar c< 
the way for the entry or the flute poun° 
out as much longing as its listeners jn t* 1 
hushed hamlet felt for its plavcr The suP 1 
lety of the creative strategy manages ,{ 
draw out all the ardour of which the huir: 11 ’ 
heart in love is capable, but lifts and su^ 
hmates it to the plane of the spirit 

Other Traditions : The Christ Story 

Is the temp-r of Javadeva’s Gila Go\utd a 
identical 9 The fact that it has been uni 
versally assumed to be in fact identical 1 
cannot block a careful reexamination Ani* 
in such a rethinking it might be hclpfu 1 
to recall instances from other traditions 
deviant modulations of the aesthetic sensi 
bility away from the direction in which the 
original myth clearly moved 

In the Christ story with its uncompromis 
mg emphasis oi the ultimate sacrifice the 
Passion is the basic episode and the basic 
symbol for a genuinely Christian art are 
the Crucifixion and the Pieta But look 
at the contrast in the manner in which these 
themes have been treated by different epochs 
and lem pern men ts Today we realise that 

it is only the tortured and sombre style of 
Rouault or Grunewald that can bring out 
the profound message of the Crucifixion 
But in the picture now in the Gardner col 
lection Boston, Giorgione painted a Chnst 
who looks like a handsome anstocrauc 
Italian youth his frame has not known the 
rack the crown of thorn adorns his head 
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decoraltvd) like tlic ctnplel ot I turd won 
by an Athenian youth in the Olympic 
Game?, he came? the cross 4? if it wen: a 
flag, almost path. The Pictn aUo shows 
such extreme contrasts It is only the M try 
m the Florcnc Picta of Michelangelo who 
Ins known real agony, the Muy in hn 
Ticta in St. Peter's. Rome, is a classically 
beautiful woman, mote sad than «iiij. wished 
Gcncncalfy. she belongs to the Schwinn 
Statannen. the Beautiful Madomas lint 
emerged from the workshops of Gem my 
ami Trance in the tnut'cnlh mil loutUuith 
centuries It was the cleg ml culUuc stabi- 
lised by Eleanor of Aquitunc in the twelfth 
century on the basis of the traditions of 
clmalry and the ars antatora that lnd ini- 
tiated this preference for prsttintss over in 
tensity But. even if tins icono’raphtc tra- 
dmon may not incarnate the highest truth 
of the Christ story, in its own way it is too 
exquisite to lie rejected 

The Refined Eroticism of Gita Govinda 
The twelfth century court of l-akMimani 
Sena in Bengal was extraordinarily similar to 
tiiat of the contemporary court of Eleanor 
in distant Aquitaine It loo was the orici 
nating point of .a culture of refined eroticism 
The only difference was that as the court of 
Aquitaine was headed by a woman the erotic 
motif was subdued and sublimated into the 
devotion of the knightly lover for his hdy 
love, while the mood in the Sena court was 
more frankly, though always elegantly sen 
sual In Aquitaine, the modifications 
brought about by the sensuous culture was 
limited to the creation of a Madonna who 
at best (at worst ?) became an elegant 
beautiful and occasionally coquettish lady 
of the court Further liberties were blocked 
by the basic austerity of the Gitist story 


in the S- m court, the I ss easily controlled 
masculine 1 vdc. p’nying upon the Rndha* 
Kri'hni theme, a \c r y delicately poised 
mttiphor where the slightest imbalarcc m 
the handling would ruse the erotic mouf 
from its subsidiary and symbolic roie to 
the stilus of the ulrnmtc poetic intention, 
created i bouquet of lose poems where 
fnrnncc was almost wholly that of the 
earth, the cirih in the revel of spring, with* 
out any dusne and high-soaring mlity-i. 
lions Plus rciding may not be congcnnl 
lo the ori!i(>dox But they should read ag:q n 
the i>ncnb of I-okshniatia Stna himself, and 
of the minor po.ts of Ins court like SnrJna 
and Um ipati Dhari If they arc still not 
convinced they should turn to the master, 
pccc of the Sena epoch. Jayadevi’s Gita 
Go\ in hi aid show how they can explain 
•nwnv the fact that many of the sequences 
in Hit po'm read like Vatsy ay ana’s Bot>k 
of Erotics versified 

The Incarnation of Meaning 
Pindoxical though it may sound, the 
symbolic discourse can often decay into 
pro 11c literalism Tins happens when the 
symbol is used lazily as a mere denotative 
sien a ilic/u instead of being moulded 
afresh every lime as aesthetic form or ima- 
gery \ Inch is always more than sign. j S 
in hot the incarnation of meaning m sen- 
suously palpable form, the word become 
flesh Radln and Krishna are favourites iu 
calendar irt today and the innocent — bless 
them 1 -see in the glamorized figures till* 
union of die human and divine souls But 
aesthetic sensibility cannot coexist with tin* 
kind of innocence And yet, what passes a$ 
irt criticism in this country has automat 
cally read tnnscendcnl symbolism into every 
painting on the Radlia Krishna theme and 
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ignored the nuances and modulations which 
compose a wide spectrum, the deepest pene- 
tration into the real inwardness of the 
myth being achieved only in the Kishangarh 
masterpieces. Elsewhere what we see is 
the capture by the myth of the traditions 
of seasonal song and poetry in homage to 
woman, the first a genuinely poetic lineage 
and the second, a courtly and anstocraUc 
ament 

The Miracle of Kishangarh 

Kishangarh painting was a miraculous 
confluence of many currents In the 

fifteenth century, Vallabha from the South 
had migrated to Rajasthan and founded the 
cult of Shnnathji at Nathadwara Valla- 
bha’s way was the Piishh Marga the Way 
of Delight, and its finest symbol was the 
myth of Radha and Krishna In the 

eighteenth century, Kishangarh produced a 
ruler, Samant Singh, who preferred to be 
a poet than a prince He might have been 
overhearing, in the garden of his heart 
Krishna musing over Radha when he pen- 
ned these lines 

The wind had pity on me and unveiled 
her face 

And the lightning lit up her lair 
countenance 

He met his own Radha immediately— the 
lovely Bam Tham who too was a poet and 
wrote sensuously beautiful verses to Krishna 
under the pen name Rasik Bihan She was 
his constant companion from about 1735 
to 1764, the year of Samant Singh’s death 
and she did not survive him for more than 
a year The last seven years of their lives 
were spent in Vnndavan where Samant 
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Singh had retired, leaving the cares of state 
in 1757 Their reliving of the Radha- 
Knshna myth is an extraordinarily beautiful 
story which however, cannot be detailed 
here In Nihal Cband, the couple found a 
painter who could express their exalted 
euphoria in a style of exceptional evocative 
power 

Creation of a New Idiom 

That Nihal Chand modelled the unique 
Radha of Kishangarh paintings on the dis 
tinctive and startlingly beautiful visage of 
Bam Tham is an interesting but not veiy 
important, detail The most signficant 
achievement is the creation of an idiom that 
could incarnate the experience There is an 
enormous expansion of space — the virtual 
not physical, space m the brilliant distinc- 
tion made by Susanne Langer — m the 
Kishangarh materpieces which is very sigm 
ficant Visvanatha. the great fourteenth 
centuiy writer on aesthetics has elaborated 
the theory of China Vistara, the expansion 
of the heart due to its euphoric exaltation 
m profound poetic experience The land 
scape in these paintings not only expands 
to take in vast stretches of meadow and 
lake and sky, but, as Gautier pointed out 
in the case of the landscape in Lamartines 
poetry, it becomes a state of the soul The 
expansion of the experience of space here 
has to be definitely related to the eujahoric 
exaltation of spirit In one painting be 
nealh the moon, on an immense Jake, the 
lovers gaze longingly at each other across 
a stretch of water The hush of twilight 
fills the air in many paintings What we 
experience here is the sublimation of the 
Bhagavata not the sensuousness of the Gita 
Govinda 
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Tho Tradition of Poetry 
But Jayadcva's musical poem too had a 
precious legac> for painting, for then hoc 
the Msualisation of the Radha Krishna 
theme gets stabilized as a ljncally romantic 
pictorial tradition Tins need not be re- 
garded as a failure to reach the highest mean- 
ing of the myth, just as we do not haw to 
reject the Beautiful Madonnas of medieval 
Europe Tor. since the peak was reached 
in Kishangarh, a more positive way of 
looking at the development would be to 
see m it yet another instance of the fertility 
ot the Krishna myth In fact it was the 
vitality of the m>th that infused ljncism 
into yet another tradition that was threaten- 
ing to become rather precious This is the 
tradition of the poetry — and later of the 
painting based on it— which gave silhouettes 
of lovers. Nayakas and Noytkas, in the 
various moods of love 

The lyrical temper had been genuine in 
the earlier texts of this tradition— the Amaru 
Sataka of the ninth century and Bilhana’s 
Chaim Surata Panchasika of the eleventh, 
both of which, incidentally, were chosen for 
manuscript illustration m the early phase 
of Rajasthani and Central Indian miniature 
painting But by the time we reach the 
sixteenth and seventeenth century texts of 
Kesava Dasa, Bihan and others the tradi- 
tion has developed extreme preciosity Most 
of these works are concerned with typology 
and classification The heroines are classi- 
fied into anatomical types The situational 
analysis proceeds by depicting various types 
like the shy, newly-wed girl and the expe- 
rienced woman Yet another classification 
rests on the places and times of rendezvous 
The detailed ingenuity with which all this 
is undertaken shows that what began as a 


lyrical tradition centuries earlier has deve- 
loped into a rather mechanical taxonomy 

Pure Romanticism of Jayadeva 
Jayadeva might have failed to penetrate 
into the real inwardness of the Krishna 
myth as it took shape in its archetypal form 
in the Bhasmata But if he missed the 
symbolic overtones, he was able to stabilize 
it at another level : that of pure romantic- 
ism. The lyrical feeling is genuine here 
A tradition of painting based solely on the 
texts of Kesava Dasa and Bihan would 
have yielded only a mechanical pictonahsu- 
tion What happened was that the current 
of genuine romanlicism flowed into a river 
that was beginning to stagnate and made 
the waters limpid again There arc many 
illuminated manuscripts of the Gita Gounda 
itself Once they stabilized the genuinely 
romantic style, it could handle the other 
texts too with confidence, and in fact com- 
pensate for the preciosity in the poetry by 
the undiminishcd lyrical intensity of the 
pictorial expression The variety of riches 
yielded by this fertilization cannot be de- 
tailed here Every Pahan centre produced 
masterpieces of romantic painting based 
on the episodes of the Radha Krishna story 

Krishna in Baramasa Sequences 

Sensitiveness to nature gleams in Vedic 
poetry, expands into great frescoes on the 
pageantry of the seasons in Valmiki yields 
exquisite cameos in Kalidasa The Vishnu 
Dliarmoitara Purana of the fifth or sixth 
century gives elaborate instructions on land- 
scape painting But when seasonal poetry 
reemerges in the vernacular in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, it is strongly 
under the influence of the traditions of love 
and poetry and the Nayika lore The tenth 
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chapter o f kesavx Disk hau I nut ties 
r nb*s die twelve months but the mood is 
on extension of the mood of Jus Jin ika 
Vn)a Tor he is giving pleasant instruction 
to the AmiAfl iboul how she could prevail 
upon the Nayaka not to lea u. her or proceed 
on a joumcj Every month is id il for 
love and the description of each month is 
on account of the pressing reasons why the 
loser should remain close to Ins luly love 

The Banimasit (twelve month) sequences 
of Kcsiv i Disa pros id d the visual cues 
for tmny sets of pa mimes But it is when 
Mu. Krishna theme captured the llaranum 
tradition just ax it had captured the Kavtktt 
tradition that both poetry and painting -ic 
quiad the fullest fyri ism The Kaneri 
Bwamasa set m the Lnmbngraon collection 
features Krishna and Radha in all the punt 
ines Pc haps the finest of these visuilisa 
lions is that of the enjoyment of the rains 
(I Varshet Vihara) a them'- which has inspir- 
ed many pictures including the masferpic e 
jn the Boston Museum Incidentally while 
we have space here only for the major the 
made categories we should not forget that 
each theme is handled with fascinating and 
distinctive stylistic modulation The Varsha 
Vihara for instance has bc"n rendered 
with folk naivete and vigour as well as with 
the irost exquisite finesse 

Indirect Influence on Ragamala Paintings 

Ragamala painting is >et another tradi 
tion nrflowed by the presence of tlr flute 
player The realm of music is vaster than 
the realm of \erbahsable feelings which js 
the zon- of poetry In the European tradi 
tton music with procrammatic intention has 
always bad a lower status than absolute 


music in spite of Beethovens rmtoral Sym 
pinny . And if the attempt at visualising 
music is to meet with reasonable success 
the style has ncccssartl) to be abstract non 
figurative From this point of view the 
Rj n tmato painting tradition of India cannot 
be smd to have moved in the right direction 
But it is n fascinating tradition all the same 
lWnt seems to have happened is that the 
t \auka and Barimma traditions strongly 
infiltrated into this category The Krishna 
theme influenced the Ragamafa tradition 
indirectly through its broad impact on the 
Am/An tradition and also directly, since 
Krishna himself appears in the visualisations 
of many melody types In a Kangra paint 
ms of Riga Vasant Krishna is dancing 
on the bank of (he Yamuna intoxicated 
with the exultant sprme while Radha ac 
companies him on a drum In -mother 
painting of Megh a M alhar Krishna is seen 
dancing wilh Radha under a sky heavy 
with dark, water laden clouds 

The central episode in the great myth is 
the love of Rndha and Krishna Its spin 
tua! symbolism found expression m Kishan 
garh painting while Kangra and other cen 
tres followed up its lyrical and romantic 
overtones But there were other episodes 
too and they were all evocative of the joy 
of a pastoral Ufe Rajput painting lingers 
amin and again on these episodes handles 
each of them with stylistic modulations 
That immense treasure cannot be spread 
out here But the highliehts are the scenes 
of Krishna s infancy and later the hour of 
the cow dust (GodhifU) Here the Krishna 
them-’ endowed painting with an idyllic 
sweetness as elsewhere it had endowed it 
with romantic lyricism and euphoric exalta 
tion of the spirit 
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Gita Govsracla 


A Triumph in Colour 
Among the most exalted expressions of 
the spirit of religion in the art of India is 
a set of paintings of the Gita Goun'a from 
the Punjab lulls referred to generally by 
scholars as the ‘Basohli’ Gita Com tufa In 
this extensive set arc illustrated with i rare 
depth of passion and understanding the 
mystic verses of the poet from D ng tl Java 
dei a who wrote in the twelfth century the 
last among the truly great kaxutf of Sanskrit 
literature The paintings succ*. d at places 
not only in capturing the mood of devotion 
they also evoke the fueling of rhythm of 
cadence that there is in thw po.ni Picto 
naU> they have been described ns a 
triumph in colour , as possessing the in 
tensity of mystic fervour Ikfon. a dirk 
blackcloth say Banetl and Gr ly ' describ- 
ing the paintings * lit by glimmering trees 
and a thin line of white sky the fieurc* of 
Krishna and his lovers pose and cluster with 
grave intent faces as if arrested in the 
performance of some elaborate masque 
The muted landscape and the glint of the 
dark, green beetles wines Rive an air of 
evening to the most successful paces 
The Controversy 

The importance of this set of paintings 
to the art historians however has consisted 
more in the circumstances with which u is 
surrounded than in the poetic trance which 
it induces The set is extensive and runs 
into more than a hundred Paves ind it is 
dispersed over several collections private 
and public spread all over the world But 


it was the discovery by the I lie N C Mehta 
of the colophon of the set winch created i 
grcit deal of excitement and later contro 
Vvtsy 1 Tor the colophon in Smsknt nrn 
tions date which was first interpreted by 
\Uhta as AO 1830 and hUr corrected 
by him to A D WO The reading of the 
date which lsgiv^n in a peculiarly comph 
catcd manner often employed by Sanskrit 
wrii-rs was howcur i minor ntalLr com- 
pared to the difficulty th it aro 3 i, about 
asccrtainme the exact meaning of the lints 
that followed The verse m the co’ophon 
earned i shclitly difficult syntax and was 
ciptbL of being tnterp tied dilfcruntly Two 
nanivs were ckarly given in the vlts those 
of Mahtii and Manaku and the controversy 
generally was on die point whether Milinl 
or Manaku was tK name of the hdy patron 
for whom this set of painiii)'’s of tin. Gita 
G( \ i tula Ind b cn executed It was sug 
gc-ucd by some scholars that Minaku was 
in fact the n lire of the artist who had cxe 
cutcd this sU of paintings and Malini that 
of either his patron or ihw meter in which 
the verse was composed Others suggested 
almost exactly the opposite of this Th“ 
controversy flourished as more and mo e 
opinions were offered and assumed fairly 
serious dimensions Th-n the compli a 
tions were added to by the discovery of 
precisely the same colophon in Sanskrit on 
one of the sheets of the s t of illustrations 
to the Gita Goun la which was in the col 
kcl on of the Mah iran of Tehri G irliwal 
Tins set stylislicilly could only b of a Ltif 
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date and tn an obviously different hand but 
by basing the same colophon n did not male 
things scry much easier for the art histo- 
rian 

It is a little unnecessary to refer to the 
details of the controversy or of the opinions 
which were offered by learned scholars on 
the subject but I find it relevant to 
mention that the matter seems to base 
dosed with the publication of Dr M 
S Randhawas Kangra Paintings of the 
Gita Goxlrtda in which WO Archer has 
dealt with brilliance and insight with the 
problem and concluded by saying that 
Manaku cannot be taken to be an> thing else 
except the name of the artist of this set of 
paintings His reasons are strengthened by 
the fact that we do know of a painter by 
the name of Manaku' the son of Pandit 
Sen about whose family we possess a fair 
amount of information more at any rate 
than we do about any other family of artists 
from the Punjab hills The dates of this 
Manaku are not ascertainable with any 
d-gree of exactitude but are fairly indicated 
by th" fact that he was the elder brother 
of Namsukh whose paintings of Balwant 
Singh of Jammu are dated and who is thus 
placed m the forties of the eighteenth cen 
tury ‘ Manaku being the elder of the two 
brothers thus fits with perfect eas" into this 
date A D 1730 which appears on this set 
of paintings 

Guler not Basohli 

Since this short article has the limited aim 
of contributing to the discussion on the 

Basohli Gita Goundct there are several 
matters to which I wish to draw attention 
especially m the context of the place where 
this work was done and the manner m 
which th“ same inscription appears on two 


sets of paintings of the same theme sepa 
rated tn their styles by nearly fifty years 
First that there is no apparent justification 
for considering this set as coming definitely 
from Basohli The only reason that is offer- 
ed to support this ascription ts that it is 
painted in what we commonly believe to 
be the ‘ Basohli style ’ The words 4 Basohli 
style arc however, applrd very loosely to 
paintings coming from regions veiy wide 
apart and are used mostly as synonymous 
with the 'primitive** or early style of paint 
mg in the Punjab hills The colophon of 
this set does not mention Basohli nor is 
there anything in the circumstances of the 
find of this set which should suggest a 
Basohli origin If on the other hand we 
find paintings in this style in other areas 
also * the insistence on linking this set with 
the state of Basohli sc^ms a little misplaced 
The set could come from any of the other 
states of the hills and I am inclined to 
suggest that it comes from Guler Guler 
appears to have been an important centre 
of art even earlier than the time of Raja 
Govcrdhan Chand with whose name the 
beginnings of Guler painting are generally 
associated As early as A D 1703 during 
the period of Dahp Singh the father of 
Goverdhan Chand we find an explicit 
reference to painters living in Hanpur the 
principal town of the state of Guler Added 
to this is the important fact that Manaku 
and his family belonged without any ques 
tion to Guler On this behalf I have come 
upon and published * consistent and empha 
tic evidence m the records of the priests at 
centres of pilgrimage like Hardwar and 
Kurukshetra There is m fact even an in 
scnption in the hand of Manaku himself 
which ocurs in a register of pilgrims with 
a family if priests at Hardwar ’ This 
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inscription is dated S 1793 (AD 1736} 
and states clearly that Manaku came to 
Hanlwtr in that jear from Guler 
If Manaku was living in Guler in A D 1736, 
six short years after the Gita GounJa was 
painted it raises a strong presumption in 
favour of Guler being taken as the place 
from which this set of paintings conies 
A Theory Regarding Colophon 
I have suggested in a long essay to be 
published elsewhere * that the mystery of 
the same colophon occurring on two difTc 
rent sets of paintings is explicable without 
much difficulty In the firmly of Manaku 
and Namsukh painting was being clearly 
earned on even after them And their sons 
had taken the family style of painting in 
the direction of refinement which was ihe 
peculiar contribution of Namsukh as evi 
denced by his paintings of the court of 
Balwant Singh of Jammu It was usual for 
sketches of sets of paintings to be kept in 
a family collection in the form of drawings 
or stencils after the finished set of paintings 
had be»n handed over or presented to the 
patron and it was also usual because easy 
for the members of the same family to pro 
duce s ts of paintings of themes which had 
b^en painted in an earlier generation I see 
the possibility then of one of the sons of 
Manaku or Namsukh producing a set of 
paintings of the G ta Govinda in the new 
and refined manner then giving it as wast 
the practice to a pandit to add the Sanskrit 
vers s on the back of the paintings and the 
pandit doing this with such enthusiasm that 
he ev n copied the colophon from the 
sketches of the earlier set on to one of the 
sheets of the new one This as a possibility 
Is not as remote as it might appear to begin 
with because there is evidence to show that 
the members of this family in succeeding 
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generations worked on the same themes like 
the Ranmann and tiic Bharat a Parana 
at least twice over The errors committed 
by the pandit do not ogam come as much 
of a surprise from an area where the general 
level of learning was comparatively poor 
and from which we find several Sanskrit 
inscriptions replete with mistakes both of 
style and grammar Even in the present 
colophon there are errors to which attention 
has already been drawm “ If wc adopt this 
explanation then it becomes possible to 
do away with the sliehtly unlikely Iheones 
(hat have been suegested earlier The two 
Ci fa Gourufa sets become closely linked 
even though they are generally described as 
being vastly different stylistically 
Evolution of Style 

This matter of styles I believe is de 
serving of a re examination because vve 
have fallen into the pattern of seeing styles 
distinguished by geographical considera 
tions and much in the manner m which Dr 
Coomaraswamy spoke of Jammu and Kangra 
as the two major centres of painting m the 
hills because these were the two most power 
ful states politically in this region we tend 
neatly to designate all early works as Basohli 
and all late works as Kangra The bridges 
that we build between these or the varia 
tions of the style that vve are anxious to 
explain we regard essentially in a geogra 
pbical context We speak thus of styles of 
painting associated with particular states 
rather than with particular artists or fami 
lies It is with reference to this matter of 
styles that the Gita Govtnda of AD 1730 
needs to be looked at very carefully and 
with fresh eyes 1 personally see in tins set 
an important document of Pahari painting 
not only because it is dated but also because 
it holds evidence for me of the coming to 
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terms by the Pahan artist with the imwl 
of new influences from the plains I sec the 
stjle which is commonly referred to as 
Kanera as not being the result of the efforts 
of a family of refucce artists trained in the 
manner of late Mughal painting and amv 
mg into the hills in the second quarter cf 
the eighteenth ccnturj but as a product of 
a process of esolution of style in the hills 
One could tn fact speak of a process of the 
adjustment by the Pahan painter to paint- 
ings of the Muchal style elements from 
which he kept on borrowing over a period 
of time The 'Basohli* G ta Gounda I think 
is a set which makes important departures 
in the direction of naturalism and belong 
mg as it does to a point of time when we 
generally beh-ve that the style was under 
going a change it affords evidence of the 
pahan painter incorporating new elem-nts 
into his work It is possible to demonstrate 
in fact that m this set cast as it unsuspect - 
indy is m the general style of the early 
penod the artist was making several expe- 
riments For a traditional artist bound 
to inherited belief this was a bold thing 
to do but he went about it with some 
resolution considering that m painting after 
painting we find formulae or devices used 
which are new to painting in the hills 
Rendering of Dasavatara 
Befc-e we consider some of these how- 
ever is to be mentioned in au important 
but generally lenored fact * And that is 
that to the set of pointings generally believ 
ed to be belonging to the GUa Govinda 
theme are prefixed ten pamtines of the ten 
cnataras of Vishnu This is scrupulously 
correct from the point of view of the lllustra 
txon of the Kavja of Jaj adeva because he 
prefixes to his poetry of the love of Radha 
and Krishna a hymn in praise of the ten 


incarnations The paintings of the auderas 
are cxactl> m the same format and manner 
and can only be regarded as a part of the 
set What is a very intercstinc and hitherto 
unnoticed 15 that the painting ’ shows 
Vishnu seated inside a loggia with the poet 
Jayadcva standing with folded hands and 
bent head in front of the Lord On the 
grey wall at the back are drawn in an ex 
treraeJy fine hand and in small squares of 
not more than an inch by an inch sketches 
of all the ten mataras that Jayadeva sang 
of and that the artist of this set painted 

New Conventions Naturalism 
This element of taking the viewer by 
surprise distinguishes much of the work in 
this set and one could draw attention to 
certain elements and conventions which be- 
speak of a spirit or influence which did not 
belong to the early art of the hills from 
the seventeenth century The most notice 
able thing of course is that in the faces of 
the figures, more especially in the ejes is 
now a greater degree of naturalism of a 
softness that is wrought by th<* delicate 
shading that the artist employs The eyes 
are large but have lost a little of that fero- 
city or predatonness which characterized 
the pamtiDgs of the Rasanianjan from 
Basohli or the iconic paintings of so many 
manifestations of the Devi The whole 
aspect of these painungs is in fact gentler 
than those that belonged to the predeces 
sors of this set of paintings 
It is several new conventions however 
which are especially roticeable m this set 
The treatment of mountains for example 
In a painting showing Krishna m a grove 
with a group of gopis in a painting in other 
words set in the sam* local® in which the 
entire poem iS set. are introduced rather 
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redundantly in the background, high up and 
just below the horizon, some continuing 
wavy forms in mauve and green, that arc 
the artist’s manner of indicating mountains 
in the distance. These mountains look re- 
markably like the Persian style, dry-rock- 
piled-upon-dry-rock mountains which arc so 
characteristic of Mughal painting. In this 
very painting itself, the artist suggests the 
superposition of forms by placing two trees 
in the centre behind these mountains in such 
a manner that only their thick and leafy 
crowns arc visible, and the trunks arc com- 
pletely outside the field of vision, being 
hidden by the mountains. This is a striking 
departure from the pictorial situation in the 
early paintings from the hills, a departure 
in the direction of naturalism. 

Experiments with a New Technique 
The foliage in a large number of the 
paintings of the Gila Govinda shows a new 
tendency towards enrichment. The trees 
which in earlier paintings are almost like 
neat diagrammatic forms, generally isolated 
from each other and painted with much 
precision and sharply defined outlines, ac- 
quire a new aspect in these paintings of 
the Gita Govinda by the addition of an 
occasional flowering creeper entwined around 
the trunk of the tree or of a spray oF 
flowers that suddenly shoots forth from 
the crown. The effect is of a new gaiety 
and the trees lose a little of their ascetisism 
as it were in the paintings. A very remark- 
able painting in connection with the consi- 
deration of the manner in which trees were 
generally painted in this series is a painting 
in the Chandigarh Museum” in which the 
tree placed in the centre of the picture sur- 
face is made up not of carefully drawn 
leaves painted upon leaves, but has a very 
vague form and bears the general effect of 


stippling, almost as if the artist had taken 
a hard brush of some thickness and dabbed 
the paper with its strokes, holding the brush 
vertically in his hand. This is entirely at 
variance with the earlier practice, in fact 
even at variance with the practice in this 
set itself, and I have little doubt that the 
artist was experimenting with a new tech- 
nique. An interesting circumstance con- 
nected with this very painting is that a soft 
green, which makes up the background of 
the painting and which has also been used 
in the tree, seems to have flaked off very 
badly. This peeling off cannot be the result 
of negligent handling of the painting or of 
the passage of time, because the figures of 
Radha and Krishna in the left part of the 
painting are completely undamaged and 
look fresh like the rest of the set, only be- 
cause that green has not been used in 
painting them, One is led to wonder thus 
if it was not a new pigment which the artist 
was experimenting with, much as he was 
using a new technique for painting the tree. 

In another painting we find a very inte- 
resting architectural detail. Two sharp 
diagnols of walls are introduced meeting 
each other at right angles in the centre of 
the picture, A door opens out of the dis- 
tant wall, and is cut by the wall in front 
with the aim clearly of creating the feeling 
of depth in space. This introduction of 
the walls outside the loggia is highly un- 
common and, like the mountains noticed 
above, is deliberate, for the artist seems to 
have been employing them for trying out 
new technique devices. There are other 
matters which invite attention. Like, for 
instance, the introduction of short sweeping 
curves in the background separated from 
each other to mark the gentle undulation of 
the earth, or the highly distinctive manner 
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treating water, or the little shoots of grass 
tiny tufts on the ground. 

The Gita Go\inda of 1730 becomes then, 
in the light of the discussion, much more 
than a charming set of illustrations to a 
great poem; it becomes the vehicle for the 


introduction of new elements in the con- 
tained world of Pahan painting, and must 
be seen as such in the context of the history 
of Pahan painting, for much that followed 
flowed from the absorption of the new spirit 
seen in evidence here 


NOTES 

1 See Katl Khandabi ala, Paharl Miniature 
Painting (Bombay, 1958), pp 86.88 On 
pages 83 to 88, appears a detailed discussion 
of the Basohli Gita Go\lnda by Mr Khan- 
da tavab 

2 Douglas Barrett and Basil day. Painting of 
India (Lausanne, 1963), p 167 The authors 
also say, however, that m these painlingj 
generally, there ts little feeling end no move- 
ment, but the grouping and colour in the best 
of them arc magnificent 


S 

Itta 

ave 

been so many contributions to this discus- 
sion on the colophon eather that I have 

considered it unnecessary hereto list them, 
and I refer the reader both to the Introduc- 
iion and the Bibliography at the end of this 
work 



6 There nre several paintings from Mankot. 
for example, which are in the Chandigarh 
Museum that have been done in the early 


7 


8 «•„ ,r~ "V T* ^ V- ‘ g 


d 

■ . . ' i.i , < ' A I 

9 This record is m the possession of Sardar 
Ram Rakha at Hardwar The inscription 
by Manaku u very short and mentions him 
as being a "tarkhan' carpenter (—painter) 
of Guler 

10 fn this essay to be published in a forthcom- 


5 The now well known painting by Namsukh 
of'BalwantSmghof Jammu with a Party 
of Musician’ m the Lahore Museum is dated 
A D 1748 A portrait of Balwaat Singh 
done two yean earlier is in the National 
Museum, New Delhi and is reproduced in 


paintings 

11 See M S RandhaWa s Kangra Paintings of the 
Gita Gortnda, p 18, n 2 The errors 
pointed out by Dr P Banerjce and referred 
to there, can be added to, for the 1730 cofo 
phon spells the last word wrongly as 
'•Outran mtead of Chitrom ’ 

12 Ka-1 KV.r dil.-.vr.la «y- n: r ?.r-, h,. ; p- . 


13 Chandigarh Museum No 1 

14 Victoria and Albert Museum London no I 
S 88 1930 

15 No I 54 

16 Chandigarh Museum No 1 31 This pa«t 
mg is reproduced tn W G Archer’s [nth an 
Miniatures (London i960), as p 169 
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NATHDWARA 
PECHWAIS 
AND KRISHNA 
WORSHIP 

jasleen Dhamija 


Krishna worship has been a source of 
inspiration to a number of Schools of Arts 
Some of the finest Rajasthani and Pahan 
miniatures are based on the theme of Gita 
Gounda. creating an atmosphere charged 
with emotion and Dhakii rasa Besides 
painting, the theme of Krishna has been 
exquisitely depicted in the Terracotta Tem- 
ples of Bengal The image of Shn Krishna 
as Bal Gopal, Amra/ Pnya, as well as the 
divine beloved of the maidens of Braj, has 
often inspired the artist to achie\e heights 
of ariistic expression The close connec- 
tion with the poetic writings of Bhaktt 
Mar^a has been an important factor in this 
also 


The Gita Gounda of Jayadeva. written 
during the twelfth century, is a source of 
inspiration to musicians and painters, even 
today The close link of the poetry of 
Nagaridas. a ruler of Kishangarh and the 
paintings oE Radha and Krishna in his 
court is another example of how the poetic 
images were translated into paintings 

The Dream Vision of VaUabhacharya 

The school of painting developed in 
Nathdwara is based on the cult of Shn 
Nathji, a representation of Krishna The 
worship of Shn Nathji was initiated by 
VaUabhacharya, a Vaishnavitc saint from 
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Telengana, at the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury This came in the wake of Bhakti 
Movement in the South 

Legend has it that Vallabhacharja saw 
Shn Krishna in a dream in the form of 
Shn Nathjt Shn Nathjt cned out to Val- 
labhacharya to search for him on Mount 
Govardhan and insta! him in a temple, so 
that people could worship him again The 
stone was discos ered and installed in a 
temple on Mount Govardhan This inci- 
dent is exquisitely portrayed in a small 
pcchnai of Nathdwara The lower part of 
the painting show's houses p'obably. be- 
longing to Mathura and the people moving 
with devout expressions on their faces, to 
Mount Govardhan, when Shn Valhbha- 
charya is shown carrying the image of 
Shn Nathji, to be installed m the temple 

Krishna the Ocean of Love 
The cult of Shn Nathji, which later came 
to be known as Pusklunarg was based by 
Vallabhaeharya on the tenth book of 
Bhag\ata Parana known as Prem Sagar the 
ocean of love This shows a way of spiri- 
tual devotion through earthly love Pushti 
marga attracted a large number of adherents 
with its doctrine of salvation achieved not 
through fasting and mortification of the 
flesh but through offering one’s whole 
being —body mind and soul— to the deity 
With this as the central theme of the wor- 
shippers onry the very ty s( could be offered 
to the God This approach influenced to 
a great extent the arts and crafts which 
developed around the temple 

The temple of Shn Nathji at Nathdwara 
was started when the worshippers of Shri 
Nathji feanng religious persecution fled 
during Auraogzeb s reign in the seventeenth 


century, from Mount Govardhan to Rajas- 
than The Maharana of Mewar, Raj Singh 
(1650-1680) offered shelter to the deity and 
its worshippers in Udaipur On their way 
to Udaipur, the cart carrying the image of 
Shn Nathji got embedded in deep mud and 
could not be moved inspite of the best 
efforts of the worshippers The worshippers 
took this to be a sign from the deity that 
its temple should be built in that very spot, 
twentyone nules away from Udaipur The 
temple of Shn Nathji was built at the very 
spot and land and villages were donated 
by the Maharana for the upkeep of the 
temple Over the years Nathdwara grew 
in importance as a place of pilgnmage for 
worshippers of Krishna in Western India 

The Temple and the Ritual 

The temple of Shn Nathji at Nathdwara 
is net based on the conventional designs 
of tie temple, which have a Shikhar and 
a central ‘Garbha Gnhd, (where the image 
is kept for worship) but is budt as the 
House of the Lord Large courtyards lead 
from one important place of worship to 
another Hundreds of worshippers are 
busy working for the Lord Some prepare 
the prasad of delicacies offered to the deity 
at the time of Raj Bhog others grind 
sandalwood paste with winch the deity is 
decorated while others are busy in making 
special garments and perfumes for the 
deity to be used daring different seasons 
and festivals The room where the image 
is installed is exquisitely decorated Behind 
the image is the pcchwai on the sid-s is 
the table paia, m front of the steps All 
these and the ceding is decorated with rich 
textiles which are related in colour and pat- 
tern Special decoration on flower evoke 
the atmosphere created on the peefmai 
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The ritual worship of Shri Nathji, is also 
a developed art. The priest who changes 
the deity’s ornaments and costume for a 
day, perform this as a sophisticated ritual. 
The worship of Shri Nathji as Navanita * 
priya is an example of this ritual. The 
movement of the fan, the lifting of the 
mirror for showing to the image, all speak 
of the highly developed ritual which brings 
the deity to life for the worshippers. Art 
of. making pechwais originated in this at* 
mosphere of divine worship. 

The pechwais like the cult of Shri Nathji 
originated in Mathura and Vrindavan. the 
land of Krishna’s birth and childhood 
exploits. 

The Early Pechwais 

Originally, the pechwais, as one can 
gather from the name of the painted cloth, 
was painted to be hung at the back of the 
image of Shri Nathji. The subject matter 
varied, depending upon the festivals or the 
season. The portion which was to fall 
exactly at the back of the image would be 
left blank, so that the image is framed by 
the pechwais. Some of the earlier pechwais 
which began canying the figure of Shri 
Nathji, show Shri Nathji standing in his 
characteristic pose, with his hand raised 
to the sky. This is the posture, in 
which he held up Mount Govardhan to 
protect his people of Braj from the 
incessant rains sent down by Indra. 
The figure is framed in a single block of 
colour with darker colours around it. To 
heighten and emphasise the image, the back- 
ground colour is vermilion, bordered with 
decorative motifs in gold. Dark blue-black 
colour encloses the vermilion area thus 
emphasising again the blue-black image of 
Shri Nathji. 


The depiction of Shri Nathji in these 
pechwais is as a rule archaic. The angular, 
highly stylized standing figure of the deity 
has elongated eyes and is painted in 
blue. He has one hand raised above his 
head in the posture in which he had lifted 
mount Govardhan. The tautness of the 
figure bears evidence of the influence of 
illuminated Jain manuscripts. Since the 
painting is regarded as equivalent to a re- 
ligious icon, there is a canonical strictness 
about it. No licence is permitted to the 
artist. 

Uninfluenced by Mughal Art 

Though the Mughal School oE Painting 
flourished during the period when the cult 
of Shri Nathji was most popular in 
Mathura, the painters there do not appear 
to have been influenced by it at all. The 
painters of pechwais at Nathdwara, however, 
came under the sway of the Rajasthani 
School of Painting. The influence of this 
school can be seen in an early 18 th century 
pechwai. Shri Nathji here carries a red 
scarf which flows out of his raised hand 
softening the angularity of the form. 
He is surrounded by devout worshippers. 
A brilliant, vermilion background sets off 
the dark blue figure of the deity. The 
worshippers clad in white are shown against 
the blue-black background broken by a 
flowering bush in gold. The central panel 
in vermilion brings into relief the blue 
figure of Shri Nathji and the blue-black 
background intensifies the effect of the 
vermilion. 

Pachwals and Rajasthani Paintings 

In Jain miniatures, the artist as a rule 
uses single colour background, generally 
red. Colour contrasts are there but only 
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in a small portion of the total surface The 
sky is depicted by clouds in bold strokes 
of blue and mountains and rocks are indi- 
cated by triangular green or grey shapes 
The sun is often shown as a bright golden 
ball surrounded by a double halo of blue 
and white against a red background The 
Mevvar painters denve their use of baskc 
colours from Jain miniatures but prefer to 
use large surfaces of contrasting colours 
side by side Their influence is all too 
apparent in the peefnvats 

Because of better patronage at Nathdwara 
many artists from Udaipur and Bundi 
migrated to this place A marked influence 
of the style of these Rajasthani schools can 
be discerned in some of the pecliwats which 
can be dated to early middle and late nine- 
teenth century In one of the pechnais 
the worshippers are women Shri Nathji is 
seen here not in the temple precincts but in 
the midst of nature 

A Refreshing Change 

As m later Mughal paintings the faces 
of the figures are brought into relief by 
elaborate treatment of the foliage in the 
background The figures of the women 
worshippers on both sides of Shri Nathjt are 
boldly drawn They are not portraits They 
delineate a type The side border carries 
linages of Shn Nathji as he js dressed for 
different festivals 

There is a marked difference and in some 
ways a refreshing change from earlier 
works The temple surroundings are gone 
I he night sky with a full moon and stars 
shines above The divine musicians on 
their aenal vahanas make music for the 
worshippers, who stand with their hands 


raised above their heads, as if ready for 
the ray The lush b3nana leaves hide them 
from alien eyes The vermilion and gold 
scarf of Shn Nathji flows over the worship- 
pers On one side jt touches the raised 
hand of one of the devotees, white orr the 
other side it flows downwards enclosing 
another group with its sweeping line, creat- 
ing a rhythmic and tightly knit pattern 

A Bolder Departure 

Another pechnai, which was probably 
painted m the middle of the nineteenth cen 
tury, is a still bolder departure from earlier 
works The distribution of space and posi- 
tion of figures is no longer rigid The paint- 
ing depicts of Shn Nathji dancing the ras 
with the gopts 

A red scarf floats against the sky from 
the raised hand of Shn Nathji The gopts 
with rapt faces are absorbed in the ras 
Their dupattas flow with the movement of 
the dance and they are wholly oblivious of 
their surroundings 

On both sides there are groups of women 
musicians with the veena the mrulang and 
the khartalt Behind them are mango trees 
in fruit and above is the star lit sky Each 
of the divine musicians plays on a different 
instrument as all of them watch the Rasa - 
leela 

The painting is the work of a master 
Each figure has an individuality of its own 
Yet the overall composition of the group is 
suffused with Bhaku Bhava 

Below the Rasa Leela scene is a panel 
of peacocks and cows Drunk with the 
divine music the cows advance towards 
Shri Nathji while the peacocks with their 
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wings spread out dance along with the 

QOplS 

Treatment of the Border 
Another interesting departure from ear- 
lier work, is the treatment of the border 
in this pechwai It does not carry images 
of Shn Nathji as he is dressed for different 
festivals but depict scenes from Krishna 
Leek Each is a perfect miniature 
depicting an episode from Sn Krishna’s 
life— Krishna combing Radha’s hair, Krishna 
as Bal Gopal going out with the cows 
Krishna and Radha pining for each other 
This pechwai is one of the finest 
examples of the Nathdwara School of paint 
ing The dominant influence specially in 
the depiction of the rasaleela is that of the 
Bundi School This can be seen m the 
close up of the dancing gopis their heavy 
faces their painted noses and their eyes 
which look like lotus leaves The whole 
composition is charged with intense emo 
tion The height of poetic expression and 
Bhakti rasa has been achieved by the 
painters who transcend the laws of different 
schools of pamtrne taking the best from 
each and creating a perfect world art 


25 26 77i<? da!l ance of Radi a a d Krishna 

Krishna and Radha und r a tree 

26 27 “ ' * ' “ ' f T - r — 


Close Links with Krishangarh School 

The Kishangarh School of painting has 
close links with Nathdwara since both 
schools developed under the influence of 
Vallabhacharya’s philosophy It is in their 
approach to the subject that the peclmais 
of Nathdwara differ from the paintings of 
Kishangarh 

The Kishangarh School grew in a courtly 
atmosphere and depicted the love play of 
Sn Krishna with Radha and the gopis The 
Krishangarh artist at his best took Nagan- 
das and Bam Tham both devout wor- 
shippers of Shn Nathji as his models 
Nagandas’s poetry, addressed to Sn 
Krishna, is sensuous in character and is 
inspired by his own love for Bam Tham 

The Nathdwara style from the very begin 
nining developed m temple precincts and 
though the attitude of the worshipper was 
the same— that of a gopi towards Sn 
Krishna— the sensuousness was subdued 
nnd tempered by a religious atmos- 
Dhere The hieratic figure of Shn Nathji as 
the symbol of eternal love dominates these 
paintings The gopis join together in ador- 
ing him to achieve ultimate grace 


NATHDWARA PECHWAIS 
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THE RADHA-KRfSHNA 
THEME IN 

INDIAN POETRY AND 
PAINTING 

Jaya Appasamy 


There is no hard and fast dividing line 
between the various arts in the Indian tradi 
lion Architecture and sculpture merge and 
often exist together m our temples Sculp- 
ture was most often painted and even murals 
are reminiscent of sculptured reliefs Both 
sculpture and painting are clos ly related to 
the dance for the poses the mudras ges 
tures and facial expression are often the 
same On a less material plane the allu 
sioas moods and imagery of Indian though! 
are common to all the arts Therefore it is 
not surprising that the Theory of Aesthetics 
■which enumerates the Rasas is applied to 
the various creative fields — literary visual 
and musical without distinction This con 
tinuity one might say is a feature of both 
art and life Distinction into cat gones is 
less 'important and relatedness and whole 
ness especially stressed Religion and reli 
gious ideas are also not separat-d from life 


On the contrary life is ord-red on the basis 
of religion Religious idea find expression 
not only in the sacred texts but also in 
stones poetry and drama A great portion 
of the arts arc indeed devoted to India s 
religions poems become hymns paintings 
depict the Leela of the Gods There is no 
demarcation between what is sacred and 
what is s“cular for life itself is «acred 
Again the prolific Indian imagination has 
cast God himself m a multitude of roles 
Vishnu rests ou the great snake Ananta in 
another incarnation he is also the Boar that 
rescues the Earth from the abyss he is also 
Krishna the statesman cowherd and the 
Supreme Lover of the world This continu ty 
of relieion and poetry and passion is seen 
most eloquently in the Radha Krishna the 
me and some of our greatest poetry and 
pa biting dwells on this paradoxical sub 
j-ct 
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Symbolism of Krishna Lecla 
The concept of the souls search for God 
is here given an all too human simile It 
is symbolised by the relationship of lovers, 
a motif that can be understood by all and 
is capable of infinite nuances of expression 
The devotee of the Bhakti cults found in 
the Radha-Knshna theme a beauty which 
became to him the path of salvation “For 
him the Krishna Leela is eternal and Brm- 
davan is not this world but the heart of 
man However deeply men may believe in 
action and in morality, they realise there is 
a greater life transcending mere conduct It 
is then that the soul goes forth on abhisara 
into the darkness of the unconditioned, to 
yield herself to God This is the significance 
of the Vaishnava symbolism which is seen 
m both poetry and painting”. 

The mediaeval Vaishnava revival was ini- 
tiated by Ramanuja and developed by such 
saints as Ramananda, Kabir and Tulsidas 
The great poets Jayadeva, Vidyapati, Chan 
didas and others composed immortal poems 
of praise and brought into prominence the 
stones of Krishna and the Gopis which are 
the mam theme of Rajasthani art Although 
the worship of Krishna was not new, the 
Bhakti cult of Radha and Krishna grew and 
blossomed with all the force of a new reve- 
lation inspiring a whole cycle of expression 
m poetry and painting music and dance 
Besides its deeply religious roots the second 
characteristic of the Radha Krishna theme 
is its lyricism Whether in art or poetry the 
forms taken by this expression is melodic, 
pastoral and delicate Its music is that 
of the heart its rhythms flowing rather than 
profound When one compares this art to 
that of the classical phase one perceives 
that it lays stress on feeling on the emo- 


4 3 ^> 

tions rather than on knowledge Again it 
accepts this everyday world and the inner 
experience of every man as the fullest pos- 
sible revelation of Divinity The later 
writers. Mira Bai, Surdas.Vidyapati, Chandi* 
das, Narsi Mehta and others wrote and 
sang m the dialects of the people rather 
than in Sanskrit Through them the re- 
gional languages acquired their own parti- 
cular poetry 

The Lyrical Phase 

In painting, medieval art also belongs to 
a new phase that is lyrical We notice a 
greater reference to this world— to landscape 
and even locality The streams and hills, 
the flowering trees, the seasons, animals 
and birds all form the accompaniment to 
the love-play of the hero and heroine 

Painting moves from earlier archaic sty- 
les in the fifteenth century, to more free 
and vigorous expressions, and finally to 
courtly and sophisticated idioms The 
greater portion of Rajasthani and Pahan 
paintings, when it is not of the court, is 
devoted to the Radha-Krishna theme and 
its variations To these artists the work 
of the poets preceding them was of great 
importance, for they closely followed the 
literary motifs Each couplet or verse is 
a picture in itself it seems to contain ra 
ther than describe emotion Thus the 
closest intimacy exists between verse and 
its visualisation 

To illustrate this intimacy I have chosen 
a few paintings which I will describe and 
also cite the verses which inspired them 
Here is a poem — 

Ram falls and ceases, all the forest 
trembles 
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Mystery walks the woods once more 
We hear a flute 

It ma\es on earth it is the God who 
plays 

With the flute to his Ups and music 
in his breath: 

The god is Krishna m his lo\ely youth 

The painting is called Krishna with lus 
Flute It is from Basohli, m the Punjab 
Himalayas and dated about 1740 We see 
Krishna wearing a long garland and crown- 
ed with flowers, he plays the flute m a 
flowering valley On either side he is flank- 
ed by cows, yearning towards him and cow- 
herds bearing freshly plucked lotus The 
picture is all in one plane and rather hiera- 
tic Below is a stylised lotus pool— while 
the green bank stretches to the top of the 
painting Krishna himself stands on a huge 
lotus— which has become a carpet— his 
bnght eyes and blue limbs breathe their 
own radiance Here is another work, the 
toilet of Radha from Mewar (I60O a d ) The 
painting is divided into two registers In 
the upper part Radha is seen seated with five 
girls in attendance One holds a mirror 
and the others are helping with her snngar 
The bnght flat colours and animated little 
women are depicted with a naive charm In 
the lower register Radha is seated on a divan 
m a garden amidst stylised trees Krishna 
stands behind a cypress, wearing a formal 
court dress Radha holds a round minor 
which reflects the faces of both Krishna and 
herself The following verses are supers- 
cribed 

At first discarding langour she looked 
into the mirror and then for sometime 
pounded the camphor Then the fair 
lady, wearing a bathing son applied 


scented oil to her oody and wiped it 
with soft cloths Radha says 'My 
frund as ill luck, would ha\e it how 
am I to see him, when shyness still 
sucks to my eyes'. 

Meeting of Radha & Krishna— Bundi 
1725 

In a formal garden with fountains, a lotus 
pool and trees ranged on its outer run. 
Krishna is seen dressed in while in courtly 
fashion, accompanied by four men atten- 
dants On the opposite side is a group of 
girls Krishna obviously looks only at one 
of them, Radha, and she at him He was 
eating pan, but absent mindediy folds and 
eats the lotus petals instead whk.fi causes a 
flutter amongst the girls This Bundi paint 
ing is very decorative and in spite of its for 
mahly is also lively and gay The verse in 
senbed above it on a yellow ground is as fol- 
lows 

The son of Kanda sports in the forest 
lus body is beautified with sandal paste 
Seeing Radha a sweet confusion passes 
through his mind 

The pan leaves fall unwittingly, and in 
their place he cats the lotus petals 
folding them 

At which the gopis their lashes quiver- 
ing burst Out laughing 
Han closes lus eyes — ashamed 

Krishna and Radha in the Rain— Bundi 
—late 18th century 

This painting is a little iconic in its style 
though also animated and lyncal In front 
is a lotus pool beyond it a green bank which 
gets darker and darker and merges with the 
dark cloud laden sky Krishna stands beneath 
an umbrella He embraces Radha while in 
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the other hand he carries a flute. Lightn- 
ing flashes in snaky strains across the sky. 
Both figures arc smiling, proud and joyfully 
radiant, filling the picture with light. On 
either side of them arc flowering trees and 
gamboling white cows. And here is the 
poem: 

The crashing thunderstorm in its irre- 
sistible might splitting mid break' 
ing, bending and shaking the trees. 

Unmeet for caressing, the groves grnv 
chili; both were afraid, and under 
one cloth she clung to the dark 
one. 

Now was the shaft to llari’s and 
Radha’s umbrella wrenched 
aside, and from the gathered clouds 
fell a torrent of rain; 

Whet i the day returned, there as it were 
beneath a single umbrella, shone 
resplendent the Three Worlds’ bea- 
uty. 

Both the poem and the painting arc sure- 
ly bom from direct experience. 

Gopinls Searching for Krishna— Punjab 
Hills, early 19th century 

The scene reveals a hilly landscape with 
dark trees. Wandering or sitting disconso- 
lately arc the go pis searching for Krishna 
who has left them mysteriously. They re- 
member nothing except that he was there 
and now is gone, the scattered figures and 
scattered composition resemble a broken 
garland. A cloudy sky adds to the atmos- 
phere of gloom. “At length, crying violent- 
ly. they began to say, O Krishna you are a 
great deceiver; at first, playing the flute, you 
stole away, unawares, our knowledge. 


thought, mind and wealth Where arc we 

to go and make a home?" (Prem Sagara). 

Radha Leaves Krishna— Nurpur-1750 

Two rows of dark green trees, one above 
the other make a stark paltcm on a burning 
yellow back ground. A strip of sky above 
and the road below arc also depicted as 
blue green. Flowering sprays break the dark 
silhouette of the trees. To the right is 
Krishna handsomely attired in a yellow 
dhoti and red angaeastra and wearing a 
jewelled crown and garland ol white blos- 
soms. He raises his hand in an importunate 
gesture calling Radha to him. And she at 
the left end of the painting also raises her 
hand briefly acknowledging his call— but 
is nevertheless going away. Moving light- 
ly on she looks back momentarily casting 
him a fleeting smile. 

Coming from afar 

Suddenly she came in sight : but turn- 
ing her face to him with a smile 
she took the right hand rood. 

Krishna called, ‘Wait, hear my prayed 
but she replied, 

7 hear, my lord, l hear, / head and 
went away 

Radha Complains to a Friend— Basohli 
—1680 

The scene shows a house, beside it a gar- 
den with trees and lotus pool. In a lower 
room, richly carpeted, sit two women The 
agitated Radha casts her hands up in des- 
pair. She explains Krishna's faithlessness 
to a conGdante. The delicate jewelled 
beauty of the two girls is echoed by the 
decorative landscape dotted with number- 
less birds. The upper storey of the house 
displays an empty bedroom. 
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And now the poem 

He left me saying fie » vouH be back 
tomorrow 

V\e coxered the floor of my home 
writing * tomorrow \ 

When dawn came they all enquired 

Tell us friend when will your tomor- 
row cornel 

Tomorrow, tomorrow, I gave up my 
hopes 

My belo\cd nexer came to me 

Vidyapan Says listen my beautiful 
one 

The other woman stopped him there 

The Greatest Influence 

In conclusion Jayadeva’s Gita Gounda 
can perhaps be considered a conspicuous 
example of the unity of the arts in India 


and the greatest work on the Radha Knsh 
na theme Here is a poem or verse drama 
— written by a poet in the twelfth century 
—which has for 600 years continued to 
inspire not only other literatures but also 
music, dance and painting The medi- 
eval sensibility found as it were a theme 
entirely suited to its mood Religious 
romantic and decorative its interpretations 
delighted the taste of successive genera* 
tions of creauve artists all over India 
Among its greatest merits was the fact that 
it wa$ ‘of the people’ and as such persist- 
ed in an oral tradition to the present day 
At Keodub m Bengal, Jayadeva’s birth- 
place a mela is celebrated annually where 
Ihe Baul singers even now sing of Radha 
and Krishna as ultimate people they ha\e 
known and seen The thousand and one 
moods of their love arc distilled into gems 
of aesthetic beauty and at the same tune 
are the fervent prayers and longings of the 
soul 
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KRISHNA LEELA 
IN STONE 


0. C. Gangoly 


I am charged with the amiable and fas- 
cinating task of describing the Krishna lccla 
oresented in stone sculpture in Northern 
India This gives me a happy opportunity 
of circumambulating the northern monu 
ments with a view to pay my respects to 
the representations of Krishna leela in stone 

It is well known that many Vaishnava 
monuments have been destroyed by the 
hostile tribes that invaded India It is there 
fore possible that many representations 
may have been destroyed We can only 
describe such specimens as have survived 
the ruthless attacks of Time and cruel in 
vadors In the Srmadbhagaiata (Chapter 
VII) as many as thirteen Krishna leelas or 
Divine Pastimes of Krishna are enumerat 
ed We do not know if all these Divine 


Pastimes were represented by artists We 
can describe only such of them as have 
survived 


Govardhan-leela in Stone 

So far as we can judge some were depi 
cted on stones and some illustrated on pic 
tures The Kansabadha leela not specifi 
cally mentioned m the text of the Bhaga 
\ata is referred to in the text of Patanjah 
(the commentator of Panini in the fourth 
century B C ) as being pictonally repres“ii 
ted by picture showmen (Sovonika) on 
their picture rolls But no Kansabadha 
lila appears to have survived in stone re 
presentations We are fortunate however 
in coming across the Girigo\ ardham leela 
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(uplifting of the Govardliana hill) in scvc 
ral representations from the hrsl to the fifth 
century This topic appears to have been 
very popular both with the stone masons 
and the painters In the text it is number 
ed as Ih- eighth leela and is described thus 
* When Krishna was seven years old Indra 
the Vedic god was enraeed at the mterrup 
tion of the yajna hitherto dedicated to him 
by the cowherds and punished them with 
ram and thunder lasting for seven days 
Witnessing this calamity Krishna out of 
his divine compassion and love held up 
the hill Govardhana on his Lttle finger for 
seven days in order to protect the cattle 
victims of India’s anger’ 

Initiation of Glri-yajna 

In XhsTVtshnu pan am of the Harnamsa 
believed to be a supplement to the Maha 
bharala Knshna challenges the utility of 
observing the old festival in honour of 
Indra still practised by the shepherd tnbes 
of Vnndavan An old tribesman explains 
to Knshna why Indra as the giver of 
rams is worshipped by the cowherd tribes 
The logic was simple The rams make the 
grass grow and the crops to flourish to 
fe'-d men and animals Since the rams help 
th~ growth of the grass— the food for the 
cattle— therefore the Giver of Rain (Indra) 
is celebrated in a festival by the herdsmen 
as well a$ by others 

knshna therefore initiates a new form 
of worship gm \ajna a sacrifice m honour 
of the wooded hill Govardhana The new 
festival to honour the Kine of the H 11s is 
then celebrated under the direction of 
Knshna with plenty of gifts and ntk3ls 
terminating in a picturesque circumambula 
non of the hill describ'd with many piqu 
ant details 


This heroic feat of Krishna has fck.cn 
rendered m beautiful Sanskrit verses by 
the celebrated Vaishnava devotes Sri Vil 
wamancala Thakur the greatest hagiolo<*ist 
(Stun rachanakara) of Vaishnava literature 
under the name of Bala Gopala Stun sttll 
unpublished from which I quote below 
Yo helaya gohila gopanaya 
Goxardhanam bhudharam urdhv a 
dhara 

Khmna sakampah sababhm a 
Radha payodhara kshmadharadarsan 
ena 

(He who as if m a mood of boyish prank 
upheld and held aloft the Mount Govar 
dhana to protect the villaees of Gokula at 
the sight of Radha s bosom which resero 
bled the hllock Kshmadhara became agita 
ted and exhausted) 

S hakatamochana-Leela 
One of the Mas of Krishna is SI akata 
mochana, which is represented In stone m 
a small specimen in the Mathura Mus-um 
There is some difference of opinion as to 
what this Ma actually rowans According 
to the Bhag\ ala it is a swin® (doja) in which 
Yashoda placed Knshna who by manipula 
ting his legs released himself from the swing 
and fell on the ground This is Shaken a- 
mochana Accord 102 to Brahmanda Parana 
it is the vanquish ng of the Shakatasura 

In Dr Go»tzs vofumo on Arc/urcaire of 
Bccanere he has cited several examples of 
Krishna Ma one of them b-ing Giri^oxar 
dhandharana ascribed to the Gupta period 
but the clumsy st>le of the rerdenng of the 
hill b-speaks a primitive stag- From our 
point of v ew the sev era! xamptes of C n 
pox or than Iccla m th- Mathura School arc 
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very significant The earlier of the two re- 
presents an archaic treatment of the hill 
arranged m conical shape 

But the second example, also of the 
Mathura School, is of great interest as the 
ridges of the hill are rendered in the horizon- 
tal lines, each supporting a cattle On both 
sides of the lower part are two cowherd 
hoys holding clubs The hill on the top is 
the flat piece but the whole composition is 
dignified representation of the feat 

Masterpieces of the Gupta Period 
But the masterpiece of this subject is in 
the collection of Bharat Kala Panshad, 
Benares attributed to the Gupta period The 
peculiar feature of this piece is the conven- 
tional representation of the hill in the shape 
of a group of brick work According to a 
German scholar this manner of represent- 
ing hills by brick-work is derived from extra- 
Indian sources It now remains to review 
Knshna-leela in stone and in terracotta 
represented in the famous temple of Pahar- 
pur (Dmajpur) attributed to seventh century 


ADA powerful representation is Dhcnu - 
kasurabadha hela but the most important 
example js Girigov ard hand har ana which 
shows certain features that are highly signifi- 
cant In all the examples cited there is no 
representation Df Radhika — she is represent- 
ed m the famous palla\a panel at Mahabah- 
puram In the Paharpur piece Radhika 
appears in a significant pose touching the 
body of Krishna This is supported by a 
humorous dialogue between two birds, Sukha 
and Sari The first being an admirer of 
Krishna and the second of Radha Sukha 
says. “My Krishna had uplifted the lull,” to 
which San answers. “My Radhika had pro- 
vided the strength, or else how could he 
lift it?’ I cite the onginal Bengali text, 
which is full of graceful wit 


Sukha valay amar Krishna girtdhorny 
chhilo, slim valey amar x radha bala 
sanchardo, nade parve keno ? 


The Krishna l"elas have for ages past illu- 
minated the pages of Indian literature and 
art and it is to be hop^d that it will con- 
tinue to do so for ages to come 
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KRISHNA THEME 
AND THE 
MUSIC OF BENGAL 


Dilip Kumar Mukherjee 


It is a matter of pleasant coincidence that 
the Krishna theme formed the subject of the 
first great musical composition of Bengal— 
I mean Jayadevas Geeta Govinda 

Before taking up the subject of the Knsh 
na theme and culture of music in Bengal a 
short introductory discussion on the histon 
cal background of the Krishna cult in North 
India is necessary The Vaishnava faith m 
India will have to be considered also be, 
cause most of the principal Vaishnavarta 
sects of Northern India had extolled Knshn3 
as the central figure of Vaishnavisra 

Moreover special note has to be taken of 
Bengal Vaishnavism which though derived 
more or less from Vaishnavism in general 
ts composed of some elements which are 
peculiar to Bengal and almost unique The 
foremost of these elements is the doctrine 
of Bhakti i e the emotional service of devo- 
tion for spiritual realisation and the other 
equally important one is the Krishna cult 
which is inseparably mixed with the former 


The Bhakti Movement 

In the field of Bengal Vaishnavism the 
word Bhakti has got a special significance 
not noticed in many of the sects of prevalent 
Hinduism This special connotation is the 
result of both teachings and experien^s of 
saints and devotees and historical develop- 
m*nL discussions on which will not be with 
in the scope of this article 

In short it can be traced from the early 
Vishnuism and Narayana worship of the 
Mahabharata to the much later form in 
Bhagavatism and Krishna Vasudeva worship 
of the Bhagcnad Gita 

On this basis grew the late Bhakti works 
and as a doctrine it went on till the end of 
eight century A D Ultimately Vaishnavism 
was revived on a grand sc3le in the subsc 
quent centuries and by the twelfth century 
A J3 four distinct schools of thought became 
manifest in the Vaishnava movement These 
are Sri Sampradaya of Ramanuja Brahma 
Sampradaya of Madhva Rudra Sarnprada\a 
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of Vallabhacharya and Sunakadt-Sampra- 
daya of Nimbarka Of these, the Ramanuja 
sect prefers the Rama incarnation, but in 
Northern India the other three sects, 1 e , the 
Madhava, Vallabha and Nimbarka adore 
Krishna, the central and most popular figure 
of the Vaishnava faith Krishna's eternal con- 
sort in Vrmdavana- h la appeared later in the 
Vaishnava emotionale and was unknown in 
early Vaishnava literature 

Jayadeva’s Inspiration 
In Bengal, the Vaishnava Bhakti cult and 
also Radha Krishna cult emerged in a finish- 
ed hie/ary form m ths songs of CjJjt Go- 
vinda composed by Jayadeva, the court- 
Singer and poet of the Vaishnavaite King 
Lakshman Sena about the end of 12th 
century A D Before Jayadeva, no other 
musico-hterary creation worth the name 
was done in Bengal where the central 
theme was Knshna 

Some scholars are of the opimon that 
Jayadeva’s source of inspiration in compo- 
sing the Gita Govmda was not Knshna- 
Gopi legend of Snmad-bhagavata because 
the latter work did not mention Radha as 
Krishna's consort 

According to them Jayadeva was not 
directly indebted to the Brahmavaivarta. 
Purana which presented Radha in the en^ 
vironment of colourful charm much more: 
than any other Purana In the Brahma 
vai\arta Purana Knshna and Radha are 
legally raamed. whereas in Bengal Vai-% 
shnavism the relations between Kxishra 
and Radha is the Parakiya one 

Of course there are some parallelisms 
between the Gita Govmda and Brahma 
\ai\arta Purana, viz both the Madhvrya 


and Atsfmarya aspects of Knshna worship 
are expressed in the two works . and the 
exaltation of Radha is made m both of 
them In this respect, the scholars con 
dude that the source of inspiration of the 
Radha legend of the wnters of Gita 
Govmda and Brahmavaivarta Purana is to 
be traced to a different and earlier source, 
which is not yet known 

Gita Govinda and Charya Gitis 

Before the advent of Jayadeva, Charya- 
padas or Charya Gitis were prevalent in 
Bengal for about a couple of centuries 
These Charya Gitis were mystic songs com- 
posed by siddhacharyas or spiritual masters 
who were mostly Buddhist yogis and had 
attained Siddhi These padas expressed the 
religious tenets of Sahapya Buddhism in 
general From the 10th century A D and 
a little earlier Charya Gitis were composed 
in the eastern province of India along with 
other Prabandha ganas and they are consi- 
dered as Prakeerna type of Prabandha with 
some particular features The meter em- 
ployed in them was the popular Paddhari 
or the Sanskrit Paphatika and names of the 
Ragas were also mentioned therein and 
the songs were sung in the skeleton of 
those Ragas 

When Jayadeva composed the songs ot 
Gila Govinda, the Charya Padas were 
familiar in the field of music of Bengal 
According to some scholars, Gita Gounda 
Pada ganas of Jayadeva might have been 
constructed after the form of Charya Gitis 
In other words, they opine that the musical 
structure of Gita Govinda followed the 
ideal of Charya and Vajra Ganas But 
the subject chosen by Jayadeva was the 
first of its kind in Bengal— the Vaishnavite 
Knshna theme 
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Radha-KrisJina Tattwa 

In Gita Gounda the central theme of 
the songs is Sn Krishna and he has been 
recognised as the embodiment of Shnngara. 
not in the vulgar sense but which may be 
called the prime sentiment. Jn the ultimate 
analysis, the songs of Gita Gounda are 
composed as means of worship and devo- 
tion in two-fold ways— At shw ary a in 
Vidlunuzrga and Madhurya in the form of 
rasaswadana, le, realisation of the divine 
aesthetic sentiments 

It is clearly seen that Radha Krishna 
tattwa or cult is the fundamental theme of 
the songs of Jayadeva, the celebrated 
music composer and poet He first popu- 
larised in Bengal the Radha Krishna cult 
and most of the prominent productions in 
the field of music in the middle ages of 
this province followed his example m adopt- 
ing the Krishna theme 

Jayadeva’s treatment of the Krishna 
theme in his Gita Gounda established 
himself in an ideal position before the 
talented music composers of the Bengal 
Vaishnava faith Thus Radha Krishna cult 
was taken up as the main theme for their 
music compositions by ihe leading 
Vaishnavaite composers of different times, 
such as Vadu Chandidasa, Narottama 
Thakur, Dwija Chandidasa, VasudeVa 
Ghosh, Govmdadasa, Jaanadasa Desna 
Chandidasa, Ghanashyamdasa Valaram 
dasa and scores of other Mahajana 
composers Though the forms of their 
music compositions were not all the same, 
they all adopted the Krishna theme as first 
popularised by Jayadeva in his immortal 
Gita Govinda 


The emergence of Jayadeva in the field 
of music with his Krishna theme is a land 
mark in the history of music of this 
province Because from the time of Jaya- 
deva. Bengal began to establish her own 
traditions in Prabandha Sangceta which 
came to influence deeply the course of 
music in Bengal for several centuries 
onward 

Let me recall, m brief, how Jayadeva 
treated the Krishna theme in his composi- 
tion of Gita Gounda .There are twelve 
Sargas or chapters of Gita Govinda to 
describe the divinely sportive plays cf 
Radha and Krishna, the heroine ard the 
hero of these padas Jayadeva has named 
each of these chapters after a divine aspect 
of Sn Knshna, viz, Samode Damodarah 
AUesh Keslmah Mugdha Madhusudanah 
Snigdha Madhusudanah, SakanUta Punda 
rika, Dfsistha Vaikunihah, A ’agara Nara 
yanali, Vtlaksha Lakshipalih, Mugdha- 
Mukundah Mugdha Mad/m ah, Sananda 
Gounda and Suprita-Pitamvarah 

Thus Jayadeva, the greatest and most 
famous Vaishnava poet musician of Ben- 
gal, by selecting Knshna theme and skit 
fully utilising the divine love story of 
Radha and Knshna in a semi dramatic 
mould paved the way for the later com 
posers to take np this theme 

Following the tradition of Jayadeva’s 
Gita Gounda and specially after the 
advent of Sn Chaitanya, the great founder 
of Bengal Vaishnavism, Vnndavara hero 
Sn Knshna became so much popular 
among the music-composers and music 
lovers of Bengal that this well known 
proverb was in vogue — ‘there is no song 
other than Kanu,’ i e , Knshna 
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Vadu Ctiandidas and later day 
Composers 

Chronologically, the most noteworthy 
poet composer after Jayadeva to adopt the 
Krishna theme was Vadu Chandidasa 
After about three centuries from the time 
of Jayadeva, i e by the latter half of 15th 
century A D , Vadu Chandidasa composed 
his song drama entitled Sri Krishna Kirtana 
As the name implies, Krishna is the central 
theme and the mam character The other 
two characters are Radha and Varayi It 
may be mentioned here that Sri Krishna 
Kirtana is the earliest musico literary creat- 
tion in the Bengali language which is based 
on the Krishna theme Being composed in 
indigenous language of Bengal and sung 
by and among the rural populace, Sri 
Krishna Kirtana went a long way m popu 
lansing the Radha Krishna cult m this 
province From a study of the songs com 
posed in Sri Krishna Kirtana, it can be 
gathered that the prabandha type of song 
initiated to a great extent by Jayadeva m 
his Gita Govinda was n vogue for a 
pretty long time in Bengal. 

In the musical productions of Bengal 
under the faith of Bengal Vaishnavism 
Krishna theme is always treated along with 
his divine consort and heroine Radha 
Knchna is never conceived without Radha 
This typical Bengali Vaishnava attitude is 
expressed in all the worthy compositions of 
B ngal from the Sanskrit Gita Govinda 
Bengali Sri Krishna Kirtana down to the 
Padavah Kirtana composed by Vaishnava 
Mahajana Padakartas in Vrajbhasba and 
Bengali language 

Thus Krishna theme or to be more precise 
Radha Krishna tattw a is the inseparable 
connecting link throughout the music tradi 


tions of Bengal stretching dver a period of 
about six hundred years — from Jayadeva 
to later Padavah Kirtana composers 

Padavali Kirtana 

After Vadu Chandidasa the most impor- 
tant creation in the field of music during 
in middle ages of Bengal was the PaJavah 
Kirtana by the Vaishnava Mahajana Com- 
posers About fifty years since the demise 
of Sri Chaitanya m 1533 AT), le in the 
early eighties of the 16th century, Padavah 
Kirtana system of song was first introduced 
in Bengali by Narottam Thakur in the 
great Vaishnava festival at Khetan m North 
Bengal 

Padavah Kirtana took up Krishna theme 
and the central principle of Radha Krishna 
tattwa together with rasa tattwa from those 
of Jayadeva’s Gita Govinda which is so 
dear to the hearts of Bengal Vaishnavas 
and for which Jayadeva is acclaimed by 
them as a Sadhaka belonging to their sect 
Thus we find mana dana khandita, 
mathura rasa naakavilas and oth-r episo- 
des of Kirtana leela in the different pala- 
gnnas composed lu the Padavah Kirtana 
The later Vaishnava Mahajanas got inspira- 
tion for composing those pada ganas hke 
dana mathura etc cf the Padavah Kirtana 
from (he ideas expressed by Jayadeva m 
the following lines depicting the different 
sportive ideas and images— (1) VirdJwii 
Hanriha Scrasa v as ante etc , (2) Vnnda 
vana vipine parisara pan^ata Yamuna 
jalapute etc, (3) Goundam Vraja sundari- 
ganavntam etc, (4) Radha MaJhaia 
hndaya tatyaja Vraja sundanh etc., 
(5) Sinara garala Khandanam mama 
Shirashi mandanam dchi pada palta\a 
mudaram etc, (6) Dtvra Sanvrc Yamuna 
tiray vasal i vane vanamah etc, (7) Vnnda 
vana vipine lalttam vitanatu etc 
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Narottamadasa and the Mystics 

Thakur Narottamadasa introduced the 
novel course in the PaiauiU Kir lam in 
slow tempo or the mode of classical 
ditrupaJa music of Northern India fhc 
system of Padaxah Kirlana organised by 
Narottamadasa came to be recognised as 
Carer halt or Garanhau t)pc of Kirlana 
Later, Monoharshaht, Rcreli, Mandarin! 
and Jharkhandi stjks of Kirlana singing 
were evolved with their dtlTenng features 
but all of them had adopted the Krishna 
theme and Radha-Knshna tattna as their 
principal base The divine aspects of Sn 
Krishna as described by Jayadeva in the 
twelve sargas or chap'crs of Oita Gouiula 
were followed by the composers of Pa tax ah 
Kirtana 

These mystic Vaishnava composers have 
depicted Sn Krishna as the hero of these 
pa. las and described the pahs or plots to 
narrate the different sportive plays of 
Radha and Krishna Knshna and Radha 
the divine hero and heroine of the palas 
form the central theme and all these plots 
are saturated with aesthetic sentiments and 
modes, ie rasas and bhaxas Of course, 
the later composers have fully divinised 'he 
theme of the Padavahs with the help of the 
Vaishnavite alamkankas like Rupa 
Goswami Kavi Kamapura and others who 
have elaborately described the sixtyfour 
sentiments in their works, such as Upala 
tulmonv Bhaktirasamrita sindhu A lam 

kara Kaustnbha etc in connection with the 
Padaxah Kirtana The Vaishnava 
Goswamms, Idee Jayadeva have also dmd 
ed the prime sentiment, sringara into \ipra 
lambha and sambhoga 


Musical Structure and Emotional 

Content 

Tli us the entire basis of the remarkable 
musical production Padaxah Kirlana was 
evolved on the Krishna theme as far as the 
subject matter or poetical part is concerned 
Whereas the musical structure of the 
sweet, aesthetic and sophisticated Padax-aU 
Kirtana is a classical type of nixaddha - 
karana-praxandha gana It contains dhatu 
taj mca and different emotional contents 
Uy nature, Padaxvh Kirtana is spiritual 
with intense devotion at its root com- 
posing the Radha-Knshna cult For all 
these. Pa Lx ah Kirtana has established a 
distinct tradition in the field of music of 
Bengal w th a typical feature of its own 
The music system of Padaxah Kirtana is 
one unique creation for its method of 
improvisation The literary form of the 
song is expressed mostly by the melodi- 
ously sweet Vrajabuli language 

Pa lax ah Kirtana on Knshna theme was 
in vogue in the field of music as a living 
force up o the middle of the mnteenih 
century in this sense that talented Padaxah 
Kirtana composers appeared up to that 
period in Bengal After that time, no 
worthy composition of Kirlana Padaxalis 
was done though it may be noted that Pada- 
xah Kirtana is sung and appreciated as one 
o f the most appealing forms of music even 
to-day and Knshna is the central theme of 
all these songs Thus, beginning from the 
musical production of Jayadeva m the 
second half of the twelfth century A D 
down to recent times Knshna theme is the 
base on which was built the glorious 
edifice of indigenous music of Bengal 
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KRISHNA 


m KUCHIPUDI 

REPERTOIRE 


Banda Kanakalingeswara Rao 


Maharshi Vedavyasa has written Malta 
bharata Maim Bhagvata and Ham anna 
m Sanskrit which are considered to be the 
greatest classics next to Ramayana. In all 
the above classics the moving and the 
inspiring personality is Lord Sn Knshna 
He rs depicted in various aspects in the 
above three classics In the Mahabharata 
he is a seasoned statesman dedicated to the 
victory of the Pandavas He took it as 
the victory of Righteousness over Evil He 
directs the Pandavas at every moment 
He is the greatest Ambassador of his time 
He saves the Pandavas from disaster and 
is the Charioteer of Victory He is Nora 
yatia while Arjuna is Nara It is as much 
as to say that the forces divine and human 
are combined to achieve victory of good 
over the evil When Arjuna lays down his 
bow in the battlefield at a crucial moment 
Lord Knshna not only inspires in him cour 


age but explains the implications of human 
life and existence He tells him that 'duty is 
first and the last’ When Arjuna is not 
satisfied Lord Knshna shows him his 
Viswarupn— the manifold personality of 
himself Here Krishna is revealed as the 
superhuman personality Knshna is the 
friend guide and philosopher to Arjuna 

Both Human and Divine 

In the Malta Bhaga\ ata we see Knshna 
as a mystic personality He does many 
super human deeds to save his clan from 
disaster He is represented as the god of 
gods Indra bows to him All the gods 
sing m praise of him He is the super 
human leader of his Yadava clan Yadavas, 
irrespective of sex, love him adore him, 
pliy with him and worship him He saves 
them from many a peril Even as a child 
he does many things that show his divine 
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origin He is bom in a gaol which sjm 
bohses the bondage of humanity He ex 
tncates not only hims-Tf but all his clan 
from bondage But according to Maha 
Bfunixata Krishna s end is very sad He 
is vvound-d by an insignificant hunter His 
clan is subjected to humility by petty 
hunters This shov/s that however great one 
may be the shadow’ of Fate is always 
dogging his heels 

In the next classic, the Hamamsa 
Piircma of Vedavyasa the life of Lord 
Krishna is portrayed in detaiL He is more 
human than divine He is the delight of 
the people He enjoys the pleasures of 
sens s like any ordinary human bane There 
are quarrels m the harem He is subject'd 
to pressures It is almost the history of a 
great aristocrat Thus we see him in various 
personaliti-s m the three great epics attnbu 
ed to Vedavyasa 

Krishna in Andhra 

Th'se Sanskrit epics have b*en translated 
into Telugu by three great poe^s no less 
eminent th^n Vedavyasa During th“ 
eleventh century the great Chalukja nil“r 
Rajaraja Isarendra of Rajahmundry re 
ques* d Vasanusasana Na"nya Bhattaraka 
his court poet to transl-te Sanskrit Malta- 
bhara a into Telugu so that th** twice ty'rn 
and th“ non twice bom subjects of his 
empire may learn the gist of th- Vedas 
through th“ Mahabharafa This translation 
was ftigf-h appreciated and is perhaps the 
first Telugu classic It wns later completed 
by Kavi Brahma TikLayajwa and by Pra 
bandha Pamneswara Yerra Pn^ada of 
fou te nth century 

Maha Dl irem a' am was translated by 
Bamm ra Potham Amatya in a very cl-ui 


and lucid style Pothana was a devotee of 
Lord Krishna He worshipped Krishna 
with the same devotion as Tulasidas wor 
shipped Rama D-votion is the essence of 
this Maha Bhagaxata Yerra Pragada one 
of the tno who Iran slat d MaJtabho. ata 
translated Hccnamsa also It was really s 
literal translation But Naachara Soma o* 
the same century translated the same H — ’ 
\amsa in a most powerful stjl' With 
the<e t\ o translations of Hartxamsa the 
legends of Lord Krishna became wry 
popular throughout the Andhra country 
This is not all To carry the Krishna Jeeend 
n-arer to the folk, several poets of Telucu 
literature composed Yakshagcmas which 
were considered to be the most potent m dia 
of folk literature Golla Kathas and other 
forms of ballads were presented in every 
nook and comer of the villages to make the 
Krishna I-g-nds popular Thus by the 
fourteenth century the legends were sung 
m groups and bhqans were a part of social 
f-'Uvals Krishna was given th- place of 
an idol in temples He was terared as 
Mokshapradata Many such fmples were 
erected The cult of Krishna worship be 
cam* very popular while the Buddhist and 
Jam t-mples lost their glory The other 
popular cre*ds of worship were Shaiva and 
Vatshnava Even the ereat pandits recited 
Bha^axad Gita as a means to salvation. 

Gita Govinda and Madhura Bhakti 
Dunrg this period Narahan Tcenha the 
oreat discipl- of Ananda Tcertha founder 
of Dwaita philosophy visited Andhra recion 
as a rc*eat of the Pnnce of kalm<ra Empire 
Narahan Tccrtha stayed at Snkakulam in 
the knshna District of Andhra Prad"<h fo*- 
twel\e years He brought with him the 
ext of G‘ta Goytrda cf Jayad*\a and also 
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many musicians and dancers who were well 
versed in presenting Gita Govmda As a 
result the cult of Sn Krishna went deep into 
the masses Gita Govinda was danced by 
every Devadasi in the temples of Snka 
kulam The philosophy of Madhura Bhakti 
was popular with one and all The im 
plication of Madhura Bhakti is that Lord 
Krishna is the only Purusha (male) and all 
other human beings are Gopikas of Bnnda 
vana Rasa Kreeda as a group dance has 
become popular Hamamsa text was com 
posed m Sanskrit songs suitable for dance 
by Gopalknshna Bharati Radha Krishna 
cult had become popular by that time 
Philosophic interpretation was given to 
Radha Krishna romances Radha was 
interpreted as Praknti (creation) while 
Krishna was said to symbolise Parama 
Purusha (the creator) 

Founder of Kuchipudi School 

At this stage a sage Siddhendra by name 
founded the Kuchipudi school of dance He 
was a child uncared for and fell into lazy 
ways Rebuked by elders for his vagaries 
he took shelter in a monastery founded by 
Narachan Teertha This was during th" 
middle of the fifteenth century The head 
of the institution took pity on him and 
s nt him to Udipi Mutt for studying Vedas 
etc He fcecame a great scholar in no tune 
not only in Vedas but also in Natya Sastra 
and music He returned to his native place 
to meet his wife wedded to him at the age 
of five He was crossing the nver Krishna 
which was in spate Suddenly a thunder 
storm broke and as he was about to be 
drowned he took to Atura Samasa a form 
of renunciation from earthly and sensuous 
pleasures He abandoned his wife and 
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truned his love towards God He wrote 
Bhama Kalapam the magnum opus of the 
Kuchipudi dance drama He trained boys 
of Brahmin families and gave performances 
of Bhama Kalapam all over Andhra ffe 
founded the village of Kuchipudi as an 
exclusive residence for his dancers The 
village was later given as an mam to dancers 
by Abdul Hasan Tahisha the Nawab of 
Golconda Even today there are about two 
hundred families devoted to the Kuchipudi 
form of dance They take a vow to act the 
role of Bhama at least once in their life 
time 

Bhama Kalapam 

What is Bhama Kalapam ? Bhama Kala 
pam is a dance drama and the theme is a 
parallel ont to Gita Govinda of Jayadeva 
While Radha is the heroine of Gita Govinda 
Satyabbama the most beautiful among the 
wives of Krishna is the heroine of Bhama 
Kalapam The theme is as follows 

Lord Krishna had eight wives The eldest 
among them was Rukmini a great devotee 
She was taken to be the incarnation of 
Lakshmi She was unassuming and digmfi 
ed Satyabhama the daughter of Satyajit 
was another wife of Lord Krishna She was 
the most beautiful woman of her time and 
was conscious of her own beauty She was 
a proud lady As such she felt that she 
had an exclusive claim over Lord Knshna 
and soucht his embrace eternally But Lord 
Knshna was Dakshma Nayaka He main 
tamed equal affection for all his wives and 
was never partial to the one or the other 
One day Lord Knshna Satyabhama and 
Rukmini were m a happy mood The Sage 
Narada brought a celestial flower Panjata 
from Indra s garden and presented it to 
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Lord Krishna who in turn gave it to his 
eldest wife Rukmini This created envy 
Satyabhama abused Lord Knshna for having 
shown partiality to Rukmini Unable to 
withstand the accusations. Lord Knshna 
requested Indra, the possessor of the celestial 
tree to gej it planted m Krishna's palace 
Xndra refused Knshna declared war on 
Indra and secured • the celestial tree by 
force He planted it in Satyabhama’s 
palace Bhama was very much pleased 
Since then Knshna remained with her 
neglecting the other wives Bhama was 
intoxicated with love and assumed command 
over her lord One day Lord Knshna and 
Satyabhama were standing before a mirror 
in Bhama’s chamber wearing all the beauti 
fu! clothes and ornaments Knshna asked 
Bhama as to who of them was the more 
beautiful Bhama asserted that she 
was more beautiful than Lord 
Knshna Knshna wanted her to realise 
that it was he who lent significance 
to her So he left her in haste pretending 
to have been insulted He never returned to 
her Bhama feels his absence and begins to 
realise that she has no exclusive sway over 
him She pines for him and wants him to 
come back to her She narrates her suffer 
mg to her maid She tells her that the God 
of Love has her m his thrall She goes in 
search of the Lord but nowhere could she 
find him So she requests her maid to go 
as a messenger She wntes a letter in which 
she tells of her surrender and pleads for his 
return She seeks the good offices of the 
maid servant who refused to go without re 
numeration for her task One by one Bhama 
gives away all her ornaments as remunera 
tion to the messenger She is now entirely 
b-reft of jewels She is simple and un- 
decorated which suits her present mood 


The Lord receives the message and comes 
back to Bhama But Bhama pretends anger 
When the Lord apologises for having left 
her and touches her feet expressing repen- 
tence she kicks him on his head with her 
left foot But Krishna does not leave her 
He implores for her mercy On the advice 
of the maid Bhama repents for her hasty 
actions but upbraids him for bis p3St deeds 
He swears that he is deeply m love with 
her The oaths are contradicated by Bhama 
as futile Finally, the maid advises Bhama 
not to lose the opportunity of Lords 
presence Bhama conveniently forgets her 
reproaches and melts m the Lord’s embrace 
This is the story of Bhama Kaiapam 

Bhama and Radha 

In Gita Govwda the theme is the same 
but the heroine is Radha Arrogance as 
characteristic of Satyabhama. is not to be 
found in Radha She expresses anger only 
when the Lord has the company of other 
ladies The question is why should Siddhen- 
dra take Satyabhama, the proudest of the 
Lords wives as his heroine 7 A search for 
the answers reveals the cult of Knshna m 
Kuchipudi repertoire The first point ;s 
that Siddhendra took to renunciation in the 
prime of his youth He had a beautiful wife 
but he left her He wanted to Stand by his 
vow of renunciation But inspite of the 
renunciation at a moment of danger for his 
life his ever romantic temperament did not 
completely change So he elevated his 
romantic feelings to a divine level and 
composed Bhama Kaiapam identifying him 
self with Satyabhama This was the seed of 
Madhura Bhakti that later grew and flower 
cd into Kuchipudi style of dancing Creatine 
Lord Knshna as the only Purusha 
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While Bhama is eager to have him by her 
side to the exclusion of others, she knows 
in the heart of hearts that it is impossible 
She wants to win him over by abuse but 
ultimately she realises that she js only one 
among the many wives Lord Knshna 
yields only on her repentcnce 

The Grand Finale 

Bhama Kalapam is a romantic theme, 
very human and touching At the end 
Bhama expresses her regret and through 
the medium of ntnda stutt (devotion by 
abuse) realises thafhe is the Supreme 
Lord She does not like to deny his supre- 
macy When Lord Knshna swears that 
he has immense love for her. she questions 
the oath itself The last song of Bhama 
Kalapam is an excellent composition, nut- 
ten by Siddhendra Yogi This is the es 
sence of Kuchipudx concept of Lord Knsh- 
na The song is a duet between Knshna 
and Bhama When Bhama questions his 
sincenty Knshna swears by the fire Bhama 
doubts it, because Krishna has swallowed 
fire on one occasion She says that it is 
no use to swear by the fire and the oath has 
no meaning for a man who sw allowed fire 
Krishna again swears by the cow, the sacred 
animal for the Yadava clan She says that he 
was a cowherd boy and during his boyhood 
he was grazing them and even punishing 
them when they went astray As such the 
oath does not carry any weight He then 
swears by the snake She replies that for 
a boy who danced on the hood of Kali} a 
the lord of snakes, the bonafides of the 
oath is questionable.. He then swears by 
the gods Bhama says ‘You are the god of 
god3. all the other gods are subservient to 
you. how can I believe your oath, when you 


swxar by the gods* It implies that he i* 
the Incarnation of the Supreme When the 
fact of his avatara-hood flashed through her 
mind, she realises her folly and falls at his 
feet to worship him The illusion disappears 
She unites with him once and for alL She 
realises that she is only one among the living 
beings created by him She had only a 
share m the afluence of his divine love She 
feels humiliated and thus becomes one with 
him The symbolism of the union of 
Jee\atnm and Paramatma is displayed in the 
end In fact, this is the Bhagauua Sampra- 
daya of Kuchipudi repertoire 

Later Compositions 

Later writers of Kuchipudi dance dramas 
like Kshetrayya and Narayana Teertha 
composed songs and song dramas in praise 
of Lord Knshna in his various aspects 
While Kshetrayya portrayed himself as a 
Nay aka yearning for the love the Lord, 
Narayana Teertha composed Knshna 
Leela Taragmi depicting the mystic 
aspects of the Lord m Sanskrit Leela 
Suka composed Sreekrishna Karnamrut 
in Sanskrit This is entirely a devotion 
al piece depicting Lord Krishna as 
Incarnation of God All these composi- 
tions are included in the repertoire of 
Kuchipudi from time to time FinaDy in 
Kuchipudi concept Lord Knshna. is a 
romantic hero, human in approach the 
Lord of all the living beings as well as 
the divine beings, a mystic personality and 
an Incarnation of the Supreme He is 
within the reach of all devotees He is 
seated on the throne of his devotees’ 
hearts He alone is their salvation He is 
both divine and human at the same time 
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KRISHNA 
LORE IN 
KATHAK 


Maya Rao 


The Origin of Kathak 
While the historians of Dance are lost 
in the maze of records to trace the origin 
of the Kathak style of dance the veteran 
Gurus of Kathak seem to have no such 
problems To them Kathak is their image 
of Krishna’s Dance translated into song 
and movement Elaborating on this con- 
ception Guru Shambhu Maharaj one of the 
celebrated Gurus would say that one of his 
ancestors saw a vision of Shn Krishna 
dancing with the Gopis in Vnndavan and 
the impact of the image was so overpower- 
ing that he rendered it m his own style 
which flowered into the beautiful Kathak 
dance This explanation may 


seem too naive or even a myth eluding 
reason but yet it speaks of the significant 
influence of the Krishna cult on the people 
whose upsurging feelings for the deity found 
expression in poetry, song, dance and 
painting and also remained as a vital part 
of the cultural heritage of our country 
Kathak was one form which emerged from 
the out-pouring devotion of the Kathakas 
or story tellers who narrated the glones of 
Shri Krishna in song and dance in the 
temples of North India Apart from this were 
the Ras Lcela dance dramas too performed 
in the temples of Uttar Pradesh and Rajas- 
than which recreated the inspiring incidents 
from the life of Krishna as an integral part 
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of the worship According to the records 
the dance-content of these leelax evolved 
into a definite classical pattern which is the 
Kathak styles of dance. 

Thus steeped in the devotion of Krishna 
the whole concept of Kathak is based on 
the poetic visualisation of the dance of 
Krishna One of the most popular Kautas 
be mg 

Natwcr nachal sangecta gecta 
Vmdha bhanti gad nayi nay! 

Ta para paga mt nupur bajc 
Tho diga dtga tram tram that 

(As Knshna dances to the accompani- 
ment of melody and song displaying various 
gaits, the jingles on his feet vibrate with 
ecstasy the syllables * tro diga diga tram 
tram that ’ ) 

Incidentally these arc the basic syllables 
with which all the rhythmic patterns of the 
Nrtta of Kathak arc woven even to this 
day 

Looking back into the evolution of 
Kathak. I feel that it is this strong under 
current of belief and devotedness to Krishna 
in the performers which helped the dance 
style survive even the worst onslaughts on 
the art dunng various invasions in the 
region 

The Expressive Aspect A Revival 

It is remarkable how the Kalhakas mam 
tamed the stream of Knshna legend with a 
thin camaflouge of seemingly secular themes 
and decorative gestures in the courts of the 
Moghuls and other Muslim rulers And 
once they found the climate congenial the 
Kathakas refreshed the stream of Knshna 
theme in full force One of the reasons 


for stifling the expressive aspect of Kathak 
dunng its phase as an entertainment in the 
Moghul courts was that the Nritya and 
Abhinaya were charged with religious fa 
vour for Knshna and the dance sequences 
bespoke of the spiritual significance of the 
Rax of Knshna Fortunately enough 
Nawab Wajid Ah Shah of Lucknow who 
patronised (he art, discovered this void in 
Kathak and strove to restore the expressive 
aspect which would have otherwise faded 
into oblivion In the Kathak perform 
ances presented at his court, Wajid Ah 
Shah found an overbalancing dominance of 
the technical aspect or the Nritta wherein 
dancers excelled in a display of virtuosity 
Delving deep into the cause of the Kathaks’ 
neglect of Abhlnaya Wajid All Shah cn 
devoured to reinstate the vital Knshna 
concept in the art which would otherwise 
be soulless In this process he made valiant 
attemts to recreate the Has Leela dance 
drama in his own production called Rdias 
Though at tunes garbed in Persian imagery 
the episodes of Knshna s life were convm 
cingly portrayed m the /furor ! Wajid Ah 
Shah composed Thumns (love lyrics ren 
dered in music) which contributed to the 
heightening of the expressive aspect Wajid 
Alls pioneenng endeavours stimulated the 
Hindu exponents like Thakur Prasad Bmda 
din eta to compose songs on their favounte 
theme Thus in no time the treasure house 
of Kathak was filled with the Bhajaru 
Thumris and Kavitas portraying the idyllic 
love of the God Shn Knshna 

The Metaphysical Aspect 

A study of the repertoire of Kathak 
ma kes it explicit that the Bhagmata Parana 
initially has had a strong influence on the 
dancers in the mterpretaUon of the leclas 
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of Krishna Also that it is only Krishna 
as the young cowherd and the Divine Lover 
that has inspired them There is hardly 
any episode in the whole gamut of Kathak 
which refers to Krishna as a pnnee in 
Dwarka or as a preacher of the philosophy 
of Karma It is also strange that Radha 
reigns supreme in the scheme of Kathak 
though she has no place m Bhagawata 
Parana 

The Kathakas have concentrated Dn the 
theme of Krishna in the metaphysical con- 
cept as Paramatma luring the Jeevatamn 
towards Him In other words the essence 
of the Ras concept is unfolded in a senes 
of thematic dance sequences in Kathak 
especially in the Abhmaya 

In the portrayal of scenes of Krishna as a 
child in Gokul there is a striking resem- 
blance to Surdas’ interpretation wherein he 
dwells on the sports of Knshna stealing 
butter, waylaying Gopis. in the process of 
which he alternately reveals his true 
identity as the supreme Lord and yet a 
mere affectionate child In the later part 
too, in keeping with Snrdas, Knshna is 
portrayed as a paradox of flesh and spirit 

The Different Episodes 

The Kawtas and Parents (descriptive 
stanzas woven in rhythmic patterns) deli- 
neate the vigorous aspect of Krishna as a 
young boy destroying Asuras and bringing 
peace to the people In this part the 
Kcdiya Daman the episode describing the 
destruction of the venomous snake Kahya 
who was a menace to the people of Bra) 
is very popularly rendered as Knshra’s 
Tandava. dance In hvs role as the supreme 
Saviour, the Govardhan Lee! a is highly 


popular The episode describes how 
Krishna lifted the Govardhan mountain lo 
save the people of Vraj from the deluge 
caused by the wrath of Indra Indra was 
incensed by the ignoring of the annual 
offering to him by the people who heeded 
Krishna’s advice 

The episodes of Knshna stealing butter 
and waylaying the Gopis are portrayed in 
innumerable series of Gat-bhav in 
Kathak (Gat-bhav is a lyrical interpreta- 
tion of the episodes rendered to the accom- 
paniment of a melody and rhythm with no 
song to help) Apart from intepretation in 
Gat bhav, there are many beautiful tint Ki- 
ris based on Krishna’s Panghat Leela 1 c , 
Knshna’s dalliance with Radha and the 
Gopis when they are on their way to fetch 
water To quote one of the famous thum- 
ns of Maharaj Bmdadin, who adds a touch- 
ing note 

Why in \am do we beseech Hun 
not to waylay us Even otherwise 
He lures us and ensnares us m Ins 
heart just by the call of his flute 

The Divine Love 

As the divine Lover, Knshna plays a 
predominant role m a Kathaka’s rendering 
of Bhav or Abhmava The purport of the 
thumns rendered is almost a reiteration 
of the observations of a scholar on the 
Knshna myths who says 

It is the moods feeling and emotions of 
a great love-affairs which are the essence 
of the story, and this m turn is to serve 
as a sublime allegory expressing and 
affirming the love of God for the soul 

The incidents chosen for interpretation by 
Kathak composers are also m keeping with 
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the Rastka Prlya of the celebrated poet 
Keshav Das. wherein Krishna's love for 
the Gopis and their reaction to his dalliance 
is phased out according to the scheme of the 
Nayika bhed Each of the thumns echoes 
the response of a Gopi’s heart in her rela- 
tionship with Krishna In one of Maharaj 
Bindadm's thumns we hear the soulful cry 
of a Gopi 

My eyes are glued to his path 
Will He come at all ? 

Binda adds 4 Wait for Him 
E\en if you spend a life lime 
Waiting 

The waiting signifies a metaphysical thought 
—wherein the sou! awaits the attainment of 
bliss w union with God 

To quote another thumn of Maharaj 
Bindadin where a Vtrahim says 

It seems ages since I saw Him 
My eyes are blank without the sight 
of Shyam 

Shy ant my love, my hie 
Will someone help convey the message 
of my anxious heart 7 

Yet there are thumns which portray the 
jeolausy of Radha or the Gopis when they 
find Krishna betraying their lore in the 
delineation of these incidents we find a 
sinking resemblance to the ashtapadis o! 
Cecia Gounda of Jayadeva 

For instance, in one of the thumns the 
angry Radha spurns Krishna saying 
Why hate you come now mv love 

You may return to h here you n err 
the rughx before 


Do not explan 

Your eyes tell a thousard tales 

It is almost an echo of ‘Yahi Madhava 
Yahi Keshava’, where Radha reproach? 
Krishna saying “Away Madhava Awai 
Keshava Desist from uttering those deceit 
ful words “ 

An observation of the scheme of the 
Abhmaya of Kathak emphasises the fact 
that it is based on the philosophic thought 
content that “Krishna is deemed to know 
love from every angle and thus to sanctify 
all modes of passionate behaviour He is 
love itself “ 

The Phag Leela 

I may and here that it is the identification 
of Supreme Lo\e with Krishna m eyes of 
the devotees which has made Holi the 
festival of love and colour, play a sigmfi 
cant role in the life of Krishna His Phag 
Leela (incidents connected with Holi) has 
a special appeal to the Kathakas In the 
fascinating tluimns as well as in the 
senes of G at b/un Krishna is portrayed in 
the vanous phases of the festival His ar- 
rival is awaited by the people of Braj espe- 
cially the Gopis who want to take revenge 
on him for his year long mischief, he amCcs 
and outwiis them in the riotous exchange 
of colour, yet there arc Gopis who over- 
power him and dress him in Girl s attire 
and mock at ‘Hun’ And then there is 
Radha who pines for Him abstaining from 
the revelry saying 

How can l play Holi 

When mv beloved is anav 

The enactment and recreanon of Ifoji iji 
V raj also brings to mind an observation of 
another scholar who remarked that “the 
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Holi of Krishna is no mere doctrine of 
Love, rather it is the script for a drama 
that has to be acted out by each devotee 
passionately, joyfully 

Krishna’s role as the bestower of eternal 
salvation too has a vital significance in the 
hearts of the Kathak dancers who convey 
their thoughts with the bhajans (devotional 
songs) of Surdas, Mira and other saint, 
poets 

The Divine Dancer 
Above all these interpretations is that of 
Krishna as the Divine Dancer It is the 
original conception which caused Kathak 
to be created Though there are a countless 
number of compositions on this theme, the 
most popular pada is that of Maharaj Bw- 
dadin in which he attributes the salient fea 
tures of Kalhak to the culmination of 
Krishna's varied moods in his dance with 
the Gopis 

Niratata bhang 

Bahe pavan mand sugandha shitala 
Bmdavana ki kunja gahna me 
Radhe gopi itmanga Ntratata Dhang 

Fanned by the balmy breeze of 
Brmdaban Krishna dances with the 
Gopies showing the various gaits 
In his sport with the Gopis 
He reveals the gat which changes 
with bhav 


His feet maintain the rhythm in unison 
with expression 

He whirls in beautiful chakkars 
While his graceful bends are offset 
By santillating foot work 
O Krishna the Divine Dancer 
My only prayer is that I am convey 
your image in dance 
Till l breathe my last 

This has great affinity with the pada of Sur- 
das who wrote centuries ago 

Krishna is dancing In a medley of 
moods and poses 

His crown sways his eye brows move 
Displaying the arts of a clever Dancer 
Now he dances after the gait of ladies 
and now m a manner of his own 
The poets lord is the jewel of the 
passionate 

And builds his dance in the depths of 
ecstasy 

To Surdas dancing is an imagery used to 
indicate the perfection and attraction of the 
great saviour To Biada also Krishna is the 
perfect Dancer whose image he wishes to 
recreate 

There is a difference of centuries between 
Bmda and Surdas yet the theme is same, 
because spirit is one that of belief in 
Krishna as the Paramatma who lures the 
soul to eternal bliss with his dance 
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K. C. Patnaik 


jfyfrrnr iftfopraspiw i 

O God ! Obeisances to Krishna who is 
no other than Govmda the Lord of the 
Dwellers of the Go pa land 
Above is the Shastric Mantra or the 
tradition accepted key word by which pra 
yer is offered to Lord Jagannath who has 
also lent his name to the land of his dwell 
mg — Jagannath Dham 
Oriyas as a nation are devotees of the 
Jagannath religion The Skanda Parana 
opines that the Lord Vishnu— one of the 
trinity of the Hindu faith — is none else but 
the God named Nilamadhava the God of 
the Samaras The self same Vishnu is again 
re incarnated as Krishna who has been 
installed as the Lord Jagannath in the Sn 
Mardir the Jagannath Temple at Pun 

The three Gods Snknshna his elder 
brother Bahrain and their sister Subhadra 
are worshipped at the Jagannath Temple 


That this temple dates back to the eighth 
century AJ>„ has been historically proved 
So for about a nuUemum or more Shn 
krishna is the beloved deity of the Onya 
nation and Jagannath and Krishna are syn 
ominous 

The devotees of Lord Jagannath chant the 
following hymn when they go to have his 
darshan le aesthetic revelation 

tJ'TRT ?TTTr*P1 TZ I 

*rtrr$3i t T It 

Roman nosed with a broad forehead 
bearing all the godly traits the face of 
Krishna is as beautiful as the lotus and 
his usion gladdens the hearts Of the 
three nor to 

The above sloka is from the Bramha 
van art a Purana Therefore Jagannath is 
Vishnu who again is none else but Bhaga 
ran (God) himself the Lord of the Universe 
Vishnu Purana states 

for flirercr srf rrrt 'n.nftnr i 
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Krishna is but Jagannath, let all re- 
member that he is the Supreme Being i e 
the incarnation of God 

None Other than God Himself 

Vt W I 

You having taken the ten forms or 

incarnations of God Himself, O, 

Krishna 1 I bow to thee 
The above are the exact words with which 
the Odist, as also Mahakavi Jayadeva prayed 
to his deity at the temple of Jagannath at 
Pun in the twelfth century AI> The inspir- 
ed poet, creator of the lyrical dance drama 
Gila Govmda used to pray to Sri 
Jagannath, the Lord of the Universe, every- 
day, singiog his own classical creation In 
Gifa Govinda as is well known to all 
Indians, the subject matter is the heavenly 
love (Aprakrita prema ) of Sn Radha and 
Sn Krishna Shnmati Padmavati, the saintly 
wife of poet Jayadeva, used to accompany 
the hymn of the poet singer with inspired 
dance offerings in Odisi syle This conven- 
tion is kept up even to this day when the 
Mahans (Devdasis) dance before Lord 
Jagannath’s shrme to the accompaniment of 
the same song from the poet Jayadeva’s im- 
mortal classic — Gita Govmda This ntualis 
tic singing of Gita Govinda at the Sn Man 
dir of Pun was first introduced by Maharaja 
.N arssmghn Dry XJ in the thirteenth century 
AD The accompaniment of Mahan dancing 
also was bis innovation 

After Jayadeva’s inspired devotional ofier 
tngs the whole Onya nation followed in his 
footsteps Thus has been created the centu 
nes old Odisi art tradition, when every even- 
ing in every Vishnu temple of this land Jaya- 
deva’s famous Dasa\atar song is sung as the 
first hymn to the deity 


Jayadeva has not presented Shnkrishna as 
the incarnation of God only, but he portra- 
yed him as the prime source of all Divine 
incarnations Every simple Onya house- 
holder has also accepted this interpretation 
of the inspired saint and poet 

Krishna in the Rural Prayer Hut 

Every hamlet of the far-flung countryside 
in Onssa proudly exhibits a tiny hutment us 
the abode for the holy scripture of the Hindu 
faith— its Bhagavata There, after the day’s 
back breaking toil, the village folk, young 
and old, congregate to hear their favourite 
choral recitations As most of them cannot 
read, they form but a regiment of audience, 
to hear a reciter or a singer, who entertain 
them with the holy scriptures 

These hutments for the scriptures, are 
however not strictly holy prayer houses 
They are very very informal All aspects of 
the life of the rural congregation are to be 
seen there But on a tiny pedestal is pro- 
minently displayed a few scores of palm leaf 
pothis their treasure house of scriptural 
heritage This tiny treasure trove is decorat- 
ed with flowers and sandalwood paste and 
every other form of Hindu rituals 

Not only do the villagers hear the chant- 
ing of the Bhagavata or other puramc scri- 
ptures, they also take part m the choral 
singing a? the Kirtmr, where ngstn Rsrfha 
and Krishna are the hero and the heroin^ 
The all popular Dasavatar song of Gita 
Govinda has permeated to this rural sett- 
mg too 

It is quite interesting to note that the rea- 
son as to why these huts are called Bhago- 
vala Titngis is that it is the abode of the 
immortal Onya poet Jagannath Das’s devo- 
tional opus — the Bhagabat 
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In Bhagabat Jagannath Das has popularis- 
ed the cult pf Kn$hna worship in simple 
rhyming metres Here in exiremely simple 
and popular form this Bhagbat preaches 

iruf ira gTIpfR J 

5T ^ ^ ^ TiR n 

He who prays at the feet of Sim 
Krishna, 

Surely can reach the heavenly sho- 
res, crossing this earthly mire 
Jagannath Das has depicted the Sarda 
Rasa of Krishna in the most popular tenth 
chapter of his book, also called Gopa Leela 

jftfaR fwrcfar i 

3TT3T TfiRI II 

jftvj i 

TfrS crrft n 

Lord Govmda thinks to himself 
1 will dally in Bnndcnan this day 
Sixteen thousand damsels of tie Gopa 
land 

Have offered their heart and soul to me 
Krishna and the Onya Child 
The Indian country side is as yet hardly 
sophisticated or sauce onented The rural 
child too, has no other way, but to digest 
the iron rule of the village Abadhan i-e„ the 
primary teacher This is no metaphors, even 
to this day He however is tradition oriented 
to drench his class with a liberal dose of 
Krishna cult right from the beginning 
The Onya child has to first write, even 
before he is taught to read This too is 
done, as in every other stage erf his We ™th 
traditional rituals of hoary heritage When 
the child is aged exactly four years, four 


months and four days he is ceremonially 
initiated into learning the use of the (halt 
This ceremony is known as Vidyarambha. 

Tbe curriculum of the rural primary 
school includes quite a few interesting items 
of the Krishna cult. 

The consonants have been depicted by a 
beautiful free rhyme 

V V srtfasfteftT i 

utrfR tilt it 

V '*}’ *R I 

,f r' tpr tprr II 

Ka, ka—At the shore of the over 
Kalandi, 

Kha, kha — Tied up lovingly 

Gha, gha—As beautiful as the dark 
clouds, etc 

Thus nght from the first steps of lisping 
of letters (he Onya child grows up in an 
atmosphere of all prevadmg Krishna lore 

When he is no longer a child but has 
gr ow n into a toddler, then too his text books 
remind him of the Krishna story 

TnvT HRT I 
uu-rtutu n 
or arm rmfr i 
tjzfcj *1 vRaT II 
Sim Jj/rO i 
7 Hi TT ITTi I 
The lotus-eyed God almighty 
H itlds the conch and the circlet 

The Lord of the universe sits on a bird 
While of Sarasv ati and Laksfum consort 
him. 
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The great God Mitran used to herd the 
cows m the Gopa-Iand 

Then step by step the Onya child learns 
to sing the KoiU songs In these songs the 
poet addresses the very popular song bird 
the cuckoo and makes it the vehicle of his 
imagery : 

^ rRTT, 

wire qiffeir^rr ^ 1 

titfttit, i Tf 

^rt'TTT pTO TTf Ht 'frvft I 
Yashoda the mother of Krishna sings 
Oh my Cuckoo Kesha\ a has gone to 
Mathura 

On whose bidding has my son departed 
and has not returned— Oh Cuckoo, 

Oh Cuckoo to whom shall I present 
lumps of sugar and nulk 

My son that ate the home made sweets 
has gone to Mathura O, my dear 
Cuckoo etc etc 

After the Koel songs the next step is the 
Gopi Bhasa songs of Danai Das Here too 
the hero is Sn Krishna After the Mathura 
phase the poet writes 

f^T infir 

’ft ♦jnfk girPtr i 

{ PTf ^TPFT aptjt ST^tr, 

E F r j srmT i 

The maids of the Gopa land 

Are pining for Krishna only 

They are all unconsoled in their grief 

Oh when did the pitiless Akmr arrne 

He broadcast the order of the evil 

Kansa 


The words of the poet, pathos packed as 
they are, directly echo in the soft hearts of 
the young school children 

Next comes the Rasha In this traditional 
song classic, the hero is Krishna, the heroine 
Radha The subject matter is Shnkrishna 
Leela of Vnndavan 

The Onya students are taught the national 
classic the Bhagabat, the immortal creation 
of the saint poet Jagancath Das This book 
has been dated m the fifteenth century by 
the historians 

To-day, the Koih songs and extracts from 
the Bhagabat are included in the courses of 
studies nght from the beginning, when the 
child s mind is very very receptive That 
is the secret as to how Krishna is universally 
adored by one and all ia this region 

Socio-religious Festivals 

Fans and festivals of this picturesque land 
have their own distinctive marks Quite un- 
like the Anglo European ones most of the 
Odisi festivals, as also those of other areas 
of this vast sub continent, are linked with 
one or the other form of religious workshop 
The world famous Rathajatra and Chandan 
Jatra of Lord Jagannath and the Holi festi- 
vals are all firstly religious and then social 
Yet their social aspect is perhaps more glam- 
orous than the religious Specially now 
that man is blindly in love with speed, his 
ethics is sadly limping behind his social 
commitments 

Is it not interesting to note that the 
chariots of the three deities of Puri should 
be named after the Puramc names of the 
chariots of Sn Knshna’s clan, such as, 
Nandighosh, Tala Dhwaja and Deva Dalan? 
This is another proof that Jagannath and 
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Krishna are identically the 'ame Immediate- 
ly after Ratha Jafra. the whole land of Orissa 
goes mad m the Jhulan-jatra of Sri Krishna 
and Radha Even the tiniest hamlet. With 
its somewhat limp and colourless rural life, 
is not left out of this all pervading Krishna 
worship-cum-soeial festival Both the deity 
and the worshipper are happy together on 
the swing 

ttt f^ft t 

The Hon or the Dol festival is the spring 
festival for one and all Not only do people 
roll in colour powder, coloured water and 
the rollicking fun frolics of holi songs with 
the singing of different types of devotional 
hymns, men and women, young and old. are 
simply swept off their feet They bid good 
bye to their dull and dreary life and pass 
these few days wallowing in the Holi fun as 
if they were maniacs All the while how- 
ever Knshna and Radha are never out of 
sight The deity and the devotee never do 
part 

Krlshna-leela *Jatra’ 

Knshna-/ce/a again is the traditional the- 
me of so many Jatras the ageless form of 
folk-drama Probably one of tile oldest clas- 
sics of this class, the Basanta Rasha a faith- 
ful Onya rendering of Gita Gounda by 
Pindik Snchandan, was written in the six 
teenth century as a devotional offering Even 
to-day. it is performed as a part of the reh 
gious life of the countryside Similarly, 
Sharat-Ras has also been given the shape of 
a musical play by the Late Ra]a Vishwanatb 
Bebarta Pattanayak of the then Indian 
State of Athgarth There is no end 
to such efforts and Knshna leela even to- 
day is the most popular theme of rural 
dramaturgy The late Govmda Chandra 


Suradco and Mohan Goswami, and even 
this writer himself, have all tried their hands 
on the same theme during the last three or 
four decides Octogenarians of to-day, 
who had the good fortune of witnessing 
these performances, often nostalgically 
remember these Rasas produced as folk 
plays he Jatras 

I myself have produced about a dozen 
Jatra plays which have all drawn, thou- 
sands of village folk as if they were hypno- 
tized The subject matter of all these 
iatras is Knshna leela as even their names 
clearly indicate Thus, Mattttu Ktshon 
Champu Gecta Gounda Sudama Bansari- 
Bilas, Banabihar Rasa, which are the names 
of some of my Rasas, have all provided 
an endless opportunity of serving my muse 
as also the masses of my mother land 

The sheer weight of numbers is forcing 
me to merely repeat that many other play 
wnters such as Jale Govinda Surdeo. Bm. 
shnab Pam, Mohan Goswami and some 
others from Chikm and Parlakhemdi 
areas of Gunjam District have all success- 
fully produced Knshna leela Jatras 

The Lord of Odisi Poetry 

Knshna has been the universally accept- 
ed hero of all Onya poets from the early 
days of Onya literature ie the twelfth 
century AD The number and quantity of 
classical Onya poetiy being what it is, it is 
hardly possible for me to make a proper and 
detailed survey of it withm the present limi- 
tation I shall try to present a mere sketch 
of a few prominent ones 

Sarala Mahabharata 

The popular Oriya Mahabharata has a 
prefix added to it by long usage This 
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adjective is the name of the poet, its 
creator He is also lovingly called Sudra 
Muni, both by the unlettered country swam 
and the most erudite scholar In this 
Mahabharata, Snfcrishna and Lord Jagan- 
nath have been painted as being the 
same person In his classic, Krishna has 
been accepted as the universal friend, 
philosopher and guide of the whole Onya 
nation 

Bhagabat and Rasa Kalloi 
Rasa Kalloi as its name signifies is a 
treatise on Bhava and Rasa by the poet 
devotee Dmaknshna Das of the sixteenth 
century Like all other classics of the age, 
in Kern Kalloi too the hero is none other 
than Krishna 

ffcui vPIH?* Trftrr«? I 

1 

i 

rrn tfetT ?r q? \ 

Hear only of Krishna think of the 
universe as Krishna sing out of love 
0] Krishna embrace those who are 
devotees of Krishna he who disl kes 
Krishna lore shall surely perish 

There is no end to the list of these 
ancient classics Mathura Mongol by 
Bhakta Charan Das Rahasya Manjari by 
Debadurlav Das, Bidagdha Chntamani by 
Abhimanyu Smanta Singhar. Prabandha 
Purna Chandra and Ruktmni Bdas by 
Jadumam Mahapatra are the names of only 
a selected few chanda-classics In every 
one of these books Knshna is the primary 
hero 


Even a woman poet of that distant past 
(sixteenth century) named Brundabati Dasi 
still lives in the minds of the poetry loving 
illiterate rural folk Brundabati has fol- 
lowed the same metre and rhyme as that 
of the famous Onya Bhagabat of Jagannath 
Das 

•T^T TTWt TTF^T'Tcfl', 

fnfr Tnnwr i 
ffPi fq^rf^r 
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* * * * 

The queen of Nand is lucky, she got 
as her son the Lord of Radha, she 
fondles lum and feeds hint at her 
breast she is blessed it ith the best of 
luck He is accompanied by Gopts 
and stays with me too 

Krishna the Life & Soul of Odisi Songs 

The famous composers poets of 
Odisi songs belonging to the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries have Krishna and 
Knshna only as the theme of all their 
musical creations There is to be seen that 
all the famous poets of this period — Bana- 
mah, Kavi Samrat Upendra Bhanja Jadu- 
mam, Kavisurya Baladev, Gopal Krushna 
etc have dealt with no other theme than 
the Knshna lore in their songs 

The Champu songs of Kavisurya Baladev 
differ in some points from the classical 
Sansknt Chain pus These differences are 
however fundamentally compositional and 
not thematic 

The ever green songs of Kavi Samrat 
Upendra Bhanja are called Chanda. Chou- 
padi, Chautisa. etc 
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Krishna and Odisi Dance 

Tnbhanga Thant i e . the Natabar bhangi 
is the most distinctive pose of Odisi dance 
After the first few steps, known as the 
Rangaprabesh, the Odisi dancer strikes a 
Tribhanga Thant, the one that is universally 
known as, the flute playing Krishna Along 
with the Natabar Bhang/, it is a tradition- 
bound that the anga ukshepa must be 
la! it a so this dance is lasya-pradhan 

Apart from the Angika Odisi dance must 
be accompanied by Vachika too In this 
Vachika part the songs arc about Radha- 
Knshna leela which is demonstrated by 
traditional Abhinaya and fiasta mudra So 
in Odisi dance, both the deity and devotee 
combine to form an unity The man and 
the God are wholly merged together The 
God Krishna is presented m a most human 
form 

Folk Songs 

In a land which is so very Krishna mad. 
it is no wonder that even m folk sones 
Krishna must be the hero of heroes What- 
ever be the local name of these songs, 
whether they are Rasargel , Sa rgeet 
Dalkhat Dal bhanga Chaiti Ghoda, Danda 
Nacha and endless other local forms the 
subject matter is always Krishna leela In 
bold and distinctive folk music Krishna 
has been entertaining the rural masses for 
centuries 

Krishna Theme in Folk Art 

The unlettered Onya villager is not a 
mute worshipper of Krishna as it has come 
to him through poets and playwrights He 
himself is an artist of the highest order. 


using innumerable mediums, such as palm- 
leaf pothis, patas, silk textile weaving, mud- 
wall murals and so on AH these an forms 
have been practised through the ages 
When we look into these folk art produc- 
tions we arc struck by the predominance cl 
the Krishna theme among all these differ- 
ent art forms There too Kmbm is the 
hern 

Today, the whole world is awe strack by 
the unending powers of the scientist and 
the technocrat We are but mute onlookers 
of an age of materialism, when at times one 
presumes that the God almighty too has 
been thrown out But as we look to the 
rural countryside of Onssa we are forced 
to admit that the centuries old devotion to 
Krishna worship is still the foremost thought 
m the mind of the Odisi art lover 
Sculpture 

Sculpture in Onssa lias b-en linked to the 
temples and has remained so even to this 
day So any visitor to her famous temples 
wall find various phases and imageries of 
Krishna lore, very pronuncmly displayed on 
the walls. 

In the temple of the Sun God at Konarak 
the Natya Mandap contains a whole series 
of fine sculptures, all depicting the Krishna 
lore Similar sculptures are found m prac- 
tically every famous ♦emple such as Sri- 
mandir (Jagnath, Pun) Lingaraj (Buba- 
neswar) eto 

In the countryside too. where the small 
and less known temples in their hundreds, lie 
scattered throughout the length and breadth 
of Onssa beautiful scenes of Krishna lore 
are to be seen in nearly every one of them 


SO 
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RASA TRADITION 

IN 

MANIPURI 

£. Nilakanta Singh 


Composite Indian Culture 

Indian culture represents a remarkable 
synthesis of various Aryan and non Aryan 
elements Strange, perhaps, is the word for 
this harmonious blending The Vedic Ar- 
yans who were basically a nomadic and 
pastoral community, were not, I suppose 
great lovers of music or of what is known 
as Sangeeta even though we have the evi 
dence of the ancient rishts singing Sama 
Sana The dancing figurine discovered as 
a part of Mohenjodaro culture and civili- 
sation represents almost a symbol— a sym- 
bol of non Aryan fascination for fine arts 
which might have created an impart on the 
minds of the contemplative Aryan nshis 


The Taitmya Upanishad speaks of Rasa as 
the Brahman — raso-vei sdh But this con- 
cept of Rasa finds supreme expression only 
in the Naiya Sastra of sage Bharata re- 
corded possibly in the 1st century A.D 
This fifth Veda, as it was called, contained 
all the elements from the four Vedas and 
was primarily meant for all classes of 
people including the women and the 
sudras The close association of this Natya 
Sastra with Lord Shiva and his associates 
like Tandu speaks about the predominant- 
ly non Aryan tradition as Shiva was posi- 
tively a non- Ary an god Even the sage 
Bharata had to struggle so hard for it 
Abhinaya Darpana of sage Nandikesvara, 
which is supposed to be an authority on 
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Koto and Sangeet (with Bharata. on Rupa- 
kas after Rajsckhara). is no exception to 
this Bat m the peculiarly synthetic expe- 
rience of the Indians, all roads lead to 
the Brahman Hence wc ha\e the tradi- 
tional Rosa brahmen mb nada brahma - 
\ada and rupabrahmaxada of the Indian 
aesthcticians. and even tala brahmaiada 
To the devout Vaishnava drummers of 
Manipur, tala represents the Lord the 
Shrj Gum Because Time has no beginning 
and no end ( anadi anew; a laid) and tala 
represents only a captured fragment of it 
( khanda lata) The Indian believe of 
course, that all these arc fragments of the 
lord (mamaexa amsha ) after the Gita 
There is unity m diversity Vedtttsyama- 
hmn Ekopt, after the Shrutts 

The Musical Tradition 

The Sangccta tradition of India is distin- 
ctively a puramc concept and represents a 
synthesis of tantnc and brah manic cults It 
gives an accent on Nada as Brahman — 
Nadabrahmen ada The Vishnu Parana 

says that all songs are a part of Him, who 
wears a form of sound And the same 
purana speaks of Kirtana as sung aloud on 
matters relating to the name leela and at- 
tributes of the lord This is the samkir 
tana tradition of India which finds eloqu 
ent expression in the Bengal School of 
YavSvwawswv «s Vbt k5tf\ century AO 
when Shri Krishna Chaitanya and his fol 
lowers became great lovers of music and 
introduced the name of Han noma Kirtana 
with all the devotees singing and dancing 
m ecstasy This tradition finds its source 
in Naradasamhita which beautifully sums 
up m the oft-quoted lines "I do not dwell 
in heaven nor in the heart of yogi* There 


only I abide. O Narada where roy lover 
sings” 

Strictly speaking, there is nothing like a 
Rasa tradition in Mampuri sangeet 7h-re 
is only the great impact of the Bengal 
School of Vaishnavism with its inevitable 
samhrtana on Ihc sensitive minds of the 
artistic Manipuns This samhrtana was 
practically reborn, so to say, with rezional 
complexion and depth of feelings and be 
came a major cultural event which attain- 
ed maturity in the 18th century AD dur 
mg the reign of Rajarsht Bhaeyacbandra 
(1764 to 1789 AD) To the devout Man! 
pun Vaishnavas samhrtana is a great 
yajrta —malm ajna The pada\ah or Jechs 
kirtana of Bengal specially that of Thakur 
Narottamadas in Beneal in Ihc 16th cen- 
tury assumed the form of Nata Kirtana in 
Manipur Because there ts abhmaya for 
the Kirtana— both Tanda\a and l or, a And 
according to Gonnda Sangeet Leela Vdas 
the authorship of which is attributed to 
Rajarshi Bhagyachandra whoever, male or 
female sings the glones of the lord wi»h 
the accompanying abhmaya is called Nata 
Kirtana This Natahrtana (known popu 
larly as Nata Pala) is a must for all the 
various religious ceremonies and festivals 
of Mampun life— Hindu ceremonies like 
Kana\cdha Upanayana and Shraddha 
ceremonies etc To watch this Kirtana with 
all its rituals and exquisite musie and daw 
ces presented strictly after the 8 divisions 
of time {Asia kala ) during a day of Lord 
Krishna’s leela with Radha and the Sakhis 
is a fascinating experience Apart from 
the songs set to particular ragas and ragi 
ms presented with abhtnaya and cymbals 
on the hand the Mampun Mn donga 
(Punq) has its own was and saneharas 
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which are almost endless in number and 
which are presented within the pattern of its 
characteristic style of prayer and worship 
And when the Bhaktas relish the rasa 
(Rasas\adana) of the entire Kirtana, they 
become deeply moved and start weeping 
and crying and even rush to the performers 
and lie prostrate before them as a sign of 
deep appreciation 

Mampuri Rasaleelas, 

The well known Mampuri Rasaleelas 
(pronounced as Raasleelas) represent only 
a fragment of this vast Samkirtana tradi- 
tion The entire pattern of the movements 
and the exquisite costumes were conceiv- 
ed by Rajarshi Bhagyachandra in his 
dreams when Lord Krishna came to him. 
and asked him to find out the tree in a 
particular forest out of which His image 
would be carved This story reflects the 
extreme piety of the Mampuri Vaishnavas 
who considered themselves blessed enough 
to watch the real performance of the eternal 
Rasaleela at Vnndavan As a form of 
Natya and as distinguished from Rupaka 
this Rasa or Rasak is strictly after the tra 
dition of Gargacharya the teacher of Lord 
Knshna and Here songs and dances pre- 
dominate Rasa Prakash of Gargacharya 
speaks of Rasaka bemg subdivided into 
six viz Malta Vasanta (Manju) Nitya 
Ntneslt ( kunj ) Gopa and Tala all of which 
are now performed in Manipur on appro 
pnate occasions All these leelas co\er 
almost the entire gamut of the life of Shn 
Knshna starting from the childhood pranks 
and exploits ( Gopa Rasa ) His play and 
apparent separation from the gopis ( Tala 
Rasa) and ending with His eternal play 
with them at Vnndavan on fullmoon nights 
cither at Autumn after the Shrtmad Bhaga 


vat am (Malta Rasa ) at Ashvin Purmnta 
(Kurtja Rasa) at Vasanta Purmnta ( Vasanta 
Rasa) or everyday (Nitya Rasa) The 
classification of Natya into Rupaka and 
Rasaka is distinctively a Vaishnavic concept 
and it has been the efforts of the various 
gurus of Mampuri songs and dances to 
compose a series of leelas in the form of 
dance drama where dialogue assumes a 
secondary importance This may be con- 
sidered as an extension and illumination of 
the Samkirtana tradition But all these 
leelas relate to a single theme Lord Knshna 
and His play with the gopas and gopis at 
Vnndavan strictly after the Bhagavata 
♦radition 

Thus we find that Mampuri tradition of 
Samkirtana does not mark much of a de 
parture from the Vaisluiavite tradition of 
Bengal school It only struck deep roots 
m the artistic soul of the people and found 
expression in various Rasaleelas and Nat a 
Kirtan performances which became poetry 
to be seen (Drtshya Kavya) Much of the 
dance and music heritage of ancient Mani- 
pun culture was integrated with the classi 
cal tradition of India in which the various 
slokas from the B hagai at a Parana and 
from Vaishnava Padavalis were profusely 
used and sung m various ragas and ragtius 
which were composed during the height of 
Sanskrit learning 

But the only way to understand and ap 
preciate this Vaishnava tradition is to have 
a clear knowledge of Vaishnava Bhakll 
rasa without which much of the Krishna 
leela as conceived by the Bhaktas shall 
remain unintelligible Some of the ortho- 
dox rhetoricians like Jagannath refuse to 
consider BHakti as a rasa and arc prepar 
ed to give it the status of Bha\a But to 
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the Vaishnava. Bhakti is the Rasa per 
haps the only Rasa relating only to the 
love of Krishna (Krishnarati) around which 
all the other rasas move and have their 
being Bhakti is 'a psychological entity, 
a literary erotic emotion transmuted into a 
deep and ineffable devotional sentiment 
which is intensely personal and is yet jm 
personalised into a mental condition of 
disinterested joy' There is also the testi 
mony of the Bhagavata itself which speaks 
of Bhakti as the Bhaga\ad rasa and the 
Bhakta as the Rasika Bhagavat itself is 
Rasa after the sraits This conception of 
Bhakti finds elaborate treatment in the 
two works of Rupa Goswami \tz * Bhakti 
rasamnta Sindhit and Ujpala Nilamam 
which was further supplemented by six 
sandarbhas of Jiva Goswami The Vaish 
navas recognise only 5 categories of Bhak 
Ur as a viz Santa Dosya Sakhya Vatsalya 
and Madhurya and the last one which 
exists only in the relation of Krishna with 
the c opls and for which even the Vedas 
craved, after Padma Parana is called Bhak 
ti rasa raj 

We have on the authority of Jiva 
Goswami that the gopis are nothing but 
the aspect? of the Bhagavat Krishna s 
highest energy of bliss ( Hiaditu Shakti ) and 
the Lord simply enjoys His leela which is 
inscrutable The gopis are Krishna s own 
and yet they appear as belonging to others 
m the prakata leela Of all the gopis 
Radha is the greatest beloved of Krishna 
and Chandravali assumes the role of a 
rival heroine in the Knshnaleela But the 
Bengal School goes a step further The 
well-known biographer of Chaitanya 
KnAnadas Kaviraj (1615 AD) equates 
Chaitanya with Bhagavan and introduced 


Chaitanya worship as a cult Krishna in 
His Chaitanya leela combines the roles of 
Knshna and Radha with a view to enjoy 
mg the bliss both as a subject and on ob 
jeet Hence Chaitanya’s adoption of the 
complexion and feelings of Radha as well 
as those of Knshna This view holds a 
particular fascination for the Mampun 
Vaishnavas and every Samkirtana perfor 
mance should begin with a dedication to 
lord Chaitanya or Gouranga which is 
known as Gourchandnka or Gourachandra 
This identification of a prophet or a guru 
with the lord himself almost on a mystic 
level is a peculiarly Indian phenomenon I 
suppose and holds true for the devotees at 
least 

It is now evident that the Vrmdman 
leela of Shn Knshna emphasises the 
madhurya aspect of the lord Here Knsh 
na b-comes a fnend a son or a lover and 
becomes very near and sweet to the devo- 
tees The epic figure of Vasudeva Knsh 
na with his wisdom and statesman like 
qualities is transformed almost beyond 
recognition The puianic life of Knshna 
as recorded m the Bhagavatam has been 
brought to the foreground As Dr S K 
De puts it ‘The ancient epic spirit of 
godly wisdom and manly devotion is re 
placed by a new spirit of mystical and theo- 
logical fancy of tender rapture over divine 
babyhood and of sensuous and erotic pas 
sion of ecstasy over the loveliness of divine 
adolescence and its god is moulded accor 
dingly 

Leelas — A Religious History 

It is with difference that I apply a sort 
of analytic and intellectual approach to 
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this religious phenomenon All these inter- 
pretations move, perhaps, on the periphery 
of understanding which, on the part of the 
cievotee, should be an integral experience 
Dean Inge writes somewhere that “myth is 
the poetry of religion, and poetrv nox 
science, is the natural language of religion” 
What we generally consider as Vruutman 
leela myth or allegory is not at all a mere 
symbol or divine allegory to the devout 
Vaishnavas The entire leela is a fact of 
religious history and the puranic world to 
them is manifestly a matter of religious 
history To miss this spirit is perhaps, to 
misunderstand the entire religion And 
there are certain points at which the me- 
thod of the analyst ought to be replaced 


as Arthur Waley wrote in a different cori- 
text, by those of a poet The devout Mam- 
puri Vaishnavas still believe all these as- 
pects of Vnndavan leela and they weep 
and cry at the various Rasaleelas and Sam- 
Kirtanas of Manipur And it needs, perhaps, 
a lot of samskara to appreciate and under- 
stand properly the fundamentals of Bengal 
School of Vaishnavism The scholarly 
interpretations and analytic approach do not 
matter so much One must have the eyes to 
see and the ears to listen in such matters per- 
taining to spiritual experience This is the 
knowledge which most of us have lost m 
the knowing of it What is myth to us is 
a reality to the Yaishnava and this makes 
a great difference 
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KRISHNA THEME 
IN 

MUSIC AND DANCE 

Sharada 


Sr! Krishna In Ancient Scriptures 

Sri Krishna is the Supreme Lord, who is 
the mdweller of our hearts who ts Exist- 
ence Absolute, Knowledge Absolute, Bliss 
Absolute, who is the soul of the universe, 
who bestows immortality on His devotees, 
who is the source of everything and who 
took a human form to please the gods and 
devotees, to destroy wickedness and estab- 
lish righteousness He is Parabrahman or 
the Supreme Self, from whom is bom this 
universe, by whom it is upheld, and in 
whom alone it is dissolved He is a Pur- 
navatara {ie He is Brahman m His full 
ness, power and benediction, purity and 
perfecuon ] 


The sources of information for the life 
and teachings of Krishna are (1) the Maha- 
bharaia (2) the Hartxamsa (3) the Vishnu 
Purana (4) the Bhagaxala Parana and (5) 
the Posi-Bhagm ata Literature 

The earliest mention of Krishna, the son 
of Devaki is con tamed in the Chhancfogya 
Upanishad where he is described as the 
pupil of Ghora Angirasa, from whom he is 
said to have learnt that the real sacrifice 
is the dedicated life of man himself, a Jes 
son strikingly similar to that taught in the 
Bhagavad Gila The next mention of 
Krishna is by Parnm who refers to Vasu 
deva and Arjuna as objects of worship But 
they are only rare mentions 
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nature as Vasudeva and his souseclya und 
soulabya qualities He is Blmiana Sundara 
(cosmic beauty) and A tanmatha Manmatha 
(enchanter of souls) The Absolute has a 
soul hunger and the devotees, such as Gopis 
have God-hunger When the two are 
united, there is eternal bbss Symbolically, 
the soul is represented as a woman and the 
Infinite as a m3n This is called Nnyaka - 
Nayika Bhavn 

Rasa Leela in Krtsfmakatlta is the mani- 
festation of divine love or purified emotion 
which takes the devotee to the magnam 
mous height of holy communion with the 
Lord It contains madhinya rasa the 
crowning element of Bhakti, which leads to 
absolute self surrender and absorption in 
the Lord Krishna, as a boy of ten years 
has shown that through madhurya rasa one 
can effect total self surrender or atma-ruve- 
dana and attain sayujya (absorption m the 
Lord) In short. Rasa Leela was a sport 
(Krida) meant to build up faith deepen the 
spiritual yearning and improve the minds of 
the Gopts and humanity in general Rasa 
Leela m the higher sense is the divine leela 
of love in the heart of every pva (soul) 

Krishna Theme in Music and Dance 

Dance is Yoga The first glimpses of the 
dan e are given to us by Siva Himself, the 
yo*i of yogis He demonstrates that the 
high-st yoga is the complete oneness of 
soul and body and that this oneness can be 
attained through dance Krishna the 
Paramatma dances in Vnndavan and the 
Gops dance around him in the rasa In 
the rhythm of the dance the Paramatma 
draws to himself the ]t\as that have separa- 
ted from him and each Gopi discovers Sn 
Krishna for herself 


In India, where music has played an 
important part in the day-to-day life of the 
people, folk music is inextricably woven 
with the life of the village folk The story of 
Sn Krishna generally forms material of 
their songs They use music for almost 
every function Whether it is a religious 
ceremony or a social function or an agri- 
cultural pursuit, they do not hesitate to use 
music and dance on Krishna to lighten their 
hearts and make their burden less heavy 

In the Tamil classic of Stuapadtkaram 
written by Hankovadigal about 2000 years 
ago there is a description of a group 
dance Krishna-G/inor and Lee las form the 
subject matter of this dance The people 
of those days derived ananJa from such 
dances, besides becoming spiritual minded 
learning the ancient lore * 

The entire work of Gita Gov indam was 
composed for the dance and it has become 
a favourite with the dancers Tradition has 
it that Jayadeva who was also a Natya 
charya taught the Ashtapadi to his wife 
Padmavathi who was an accomplished 
dancer Krishna Natakam written by one 
of the zamonns of Malabar which now 
serves the basis of Kmhnattam dance 
of Guruvayur has Krishnakatha for its 
theme 

Chaitanya considered it fus mission in 
life to popularise the cult of Radha Krishna 
both by precept and practice Krishna 
Prema is rasa par excellance Krishna is 
bbss absolute and Chaitanya relishes it by 
b-caming Radha All his songs and works 
teem with stones about Radha and Krishna 
and Krishna Bhakti 
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Mira was another Krishna Bhakta She 
set her heart on marrying Krishna She 
spent her life in ecstatic singing and danc 
ing before an image of Krishna Infinite 
love emanated from the image of the 
divine and surrounded Mira Her songs 
have become very popular and have consi 
derably influenced the Knshna tradition 
and literature especially in the North 

The padas of Kshetragna ore noted for 
Knshna Prema The significance of Rasa 
is fully brought out here through Nayaka 
Nayika Bha\a and Dudka Bha\a The 
Knshna Lee! a Tharangan! by Narayana 
Thieertha deal with Krishna story in twelve 
tharangas or waves The treatment of 
leelas Krishna’s marriage with Rukmini 
and eight others and other topics is very 
appealing The songs are very popular, 
in bhajanas dances etc 

Kuchipudi dance is essentially based on 
Krishna Katha All the important padas 
are about Knshna Bhama Kalapani 
clearly shows the importance and the popu 
lanty of the story of Knshna la Manipurr 
and Kathak dances the stones about 
Knshna play a very prominent part 

In Tamil Nad Melattur Venkatararna 
Sastnar has composed dance dramas entitl 
ed Usha Pan nay am Kamsa Vadham etc 
wherein the leelas and other episodes of 
Knshna have been dealt with by him 
admirably Dunng the recent times the 


four famous brothers of Poimiah, Chinmah, 
Vadivclu and Sivanandam have rendered 
bams into Bharat a Naty am. For varnas 
padas javahs etc the stones about Knshna 
have been used by them so as to make 
them interesting and entertaining 

Knshna Prema has also played a very 
important part in the lives of the Alvar 
saints of India As Leelasuka has sung in 
ecstacy the beautiful poems of Knshna 
Karnamrita Penyalvar alias Visnu Qutta 
the father of An dal has sung Bhagavatha 
Dasamaskhanda m Tamil m his Pern a 
TlnrumozJn Nammalvar being excessively 
Knshnamad poured out jn inimitable 
poetry his love longing for the Divine 
Nay aka He poured out his love in the 
moods of union and separation Andal, 
the mystic who considers herself Knshna’s 
bnde vowed that she would wed Him 
alone Drawn by His Beauty, she aspired 
and pined for Him The soul hunger of 
Knshna exceeded the God hunger of 
Andal and at last the two became one in 
eternal wedlock Andal is popularly 
called the Mira of the South and her poems 
are known for Krishna Prema and are 
very popular 

The Knshna story has played a very 
important part not only in die realms of 
poetry philosophy and religion but also m 
those of dance and music and has few 
parallels 
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KRISHNA IN 
FOLK SONGS 
AND DANCES 

Mohan Upreti 


It was during the fourteenth to the 
fifteenth centuries AX) that Krishna 
entered the folklore of India, creating an 
abiding place for himself in the hearts and 
minds of the people It was a re-created 
Krishna, who found innumerable expres 
sions in the devotional utterances of the 
people It was the new creative energy 
symbolising hope and faith, love and life 
that was represented and reflected in this 
new image It was not the Krishna of the 
Uparushads or the Mahabharala but 
Krishna the child prodigy. Krishna the 
flute player. Krishna the dancer, Krishna 
the cowherd or Krishna the lover who 
stirred the folk imagination 

90 


Spread of the Bhaktl Movement 

For creating this popular image, the 
Bhaktl movement was largely responsible 
Devotion to God without any caste or class 
distinctions was its banner which was 
carried forward to every nook and comer 
of the country by a host of impassioned 
and devoted saints, many of whom were 
poets singers, dancers and actors as well 
They roamed about preaching their gospel 
m the language of the common people 
This greatly contributed towards the 
growth of regional languages, poetry and 
music Through mass prayers, dances and 
community singing the personality of the 
saints inspired the creative energy of the 
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people Tins movement attained varying 
degrees of intensity and sweep in different 
parts of the country. It appeared in a 
variety of forms also Chaitanya Maha- 
Prabhu and Nityanand Mahaprabhu popu- 
larised Samhrtana, congregational singing 
of songs in Bengal Chaitanya declared 
that all were eligible for worshipping God 
‘Leaving these temptations and the religious 
systems based on caste’, the true 
Vaishnava helplessly takes refuse in 
Krishna Kirtam is perhaps the most 
popular of the old musical entertainments 
surviving to the present day In the famous 
Jatra plays of Bengal, the preponderance 
of songs is largely due to Vaishnava influ- 
ence E. J. Thompson remarks “The 
Vaishnava tradition continues the strongest 
to this day Just as the softer beauty of 
Kalidasa’s poetry has touched the Bengali 
imagination far more than the sterner grace 
of the epics, so the cult of Krishna has made 
that of Rama sink very much into the 
background” 

Shankar Dev was another great 
Vaishnava saint who was also a remarkable 
musician, poet and performer The play, 
'Rukmini Haran’ wntten by him has a 
significant place in Ankia Nat, a folk theatri- 
cal form popular in Assam Another saint, 
Goswanu Ballabhacharya, preached in the 
northern parts of India He and his disci- 
pies enacted the tenth portion of Bhagavata 
to huge audiences in towns and villages 
They performed mostly in temple court 
yards These performances later develop- 
ed into the ‘Rasleela’ plays of Ut‘ar 
Pradesh 

Jnaneshvar and Nam-Dev in Maha- 
rashtra and Narst Mehta in Gujrat preached 
the Bhakti cult through songs These 
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songs had a tremendous attraction for the 
people A number of devotional poets 
and poetesses like Surdas, Jayadcva, Vidya- 
pati. Chandidasa, Govindadas and Mirabai 
composed innumerable lyrics all m praise 
of Krishna Although these songs largely 
belong to the literary tradition, they deeply 
tnlluenccd the popular imagination and 
have been well assimilated into the folk 
tradition 

Krishna is not a manifestation of the 
metaphysical Absolute for the common 
people He is only a focal point of the 
collective consciousness, its emotional 
matrix into which are woven all its yearn- 
ings for a fuller and richer life In him the 
collective rc-discovers itself, with him it 
identifies itself and into him it tries to 
merge itself He shares all its joys and 
sorrows, mingling fully and freely with it 
and ever inspiring it to live a life of 
eternal beauty and joy He becomes the 
fountain source of its creative energy which 
finds expression in various artistic manifes- 
tations like music, dance, poetry, painting 
and drama 

Krishna in the Non-secular Folk-lores 

This vast artistic heritage which forms 
part of folklore has been expressing itself 
through two distinct streams, non secular 
and secular Krishna reaches the house- 
hold through the temple, and in the process 
is transformed from the non secular into 
the secular This transformation is signi- 
ficant from the point of view of folklore 
Non secular Krishna is much too inhibited 
with his devotional balo preserved intact, 
as for instance m the Ras Leela plays of 
Uttar Pradesh Although episodes from 
Krishna’s childhood are enacted in these 
plays the entire conception is devotional 
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This accounts for the literary coaipoocnt of 
these pbys ns also for their nsid conven- 
tionality They lack, what one may like to 
call the folk flavour, which for instance rs 
found in the Phag songs of North India Two 
typical Phag songs, one each from the 
Maithih region of Dihar and Utlar Pradesh 
tvill illustrate the point : 

(t) snr ? TOsyn t jar iftrrar 
xx »r<l ineir Prrrrfl 
tf5 IK tflyr tty'll tji tifa 
*fl{ nrc iprfn nrfr 
STOUR TPjr atn ikOt 
st'Tsrtl irntpr f'prrrfr 
tra ^ nasm <mrat t 

(a) o rtff sfhr fRTS 

rant sft| sfR't onrS i 

ijtra if? frnft cm-at ? 

o sfrfl »R 'irrf— 

?ra *K stfiRT Put iai 
ipr trS era mf 

ram oil ss ^esni » i "mil sflit u 

The uninhibited Krishna of the Phag 
songs becomes subdued and refined in the 
songs accompanying some of the Ras 
dances associated with the Bhaku cult 

Below are given a few lines of the s'Mig 
which accompanies the Maha Ras dance of 
Uttar Pradesh This dance is a rhythmic 
expression of the philosophical idea of 
cosmic unity of \eevahna and paramatma 
the idea which was originally expressed by 
Ramanuja in his Vishistadvada Krishna 
dances upon the banks of Yamuna with the 
gopjj He multiplies himself into wnumera 
ble forms to dance with each cowgirl 


The accompanying lines are 

5! 5) rtfl xm xn, ram mfm 

tjtr?5'tw> 

ixxfr tpr rfc rrmr 

tiff ijff flJT TH 

y-rfen ?r in* uto 

tBfij tppt ifr;'! -TO— 

* * * 

=tra xm 5 xm fejrft, 

S nr rr npmf 
* * * 

•IPT trJTIR B? B 7 *J*T 

<rrar ^tyr, cmrr *7^ ^ srr^fr 

0 -ifTr <-ri 'ft rr ^tr 

3m r tn smrr 1 

The same idea is expressed in the Ras 
dances popular in GujaraL 

smr m ur trt t*r 

tffcr rsrnft erfrr far <r 

IPPT Km KX KK 

tjr rr? nrfri tfto *mnr 
*r^=f> *rrf *-r* 

dTM dJ*f dW 

xnr Tlfipfl &FT ZK I 

In Manipur Rasa leela is an integral part 
of Vaishnava tradition. The whole back 
ground is religious and devotional Strictly 
speaking Marnpun Ras dances are no more 
within the periphery of folklore but total 
separation from the folk has not been 
achieved Six different varieties of Ras 
dances are performed on six different 
occasions Maharas Vasant Ras Kunja 
Ras Nitya Ras. Gop Ras or Goshtha and 
Ulukhal Ras 
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Thematically speaking Maharas expres- 
ses the mystical element, unity of senses 
with the spirit, while the other Ras dances 
have a secular content, childhood pranks 
of Krishna, his bravery, love of Radha, etc. 
being the subject matter of their themes 

Krishna In Secular Folk-lores 

It is actually when we descend further 
into the mam body of the secular variety 
of folk songs that we come across en eman- 
cipated Krishna, emancipated from the 
fetters of religiocity and mysticism His 
personality has been completely democra- 
tised He is now of the people, for the 
people In child-birth he is present, in 
love he is found, in marriage he occurs, in 
festivals he is met with, in sport and in 
pranks his presence is felt , as it were, he 
gets identified with the daily life of the 
people His personality in its diverse mani- 
festations acquires a symbolic significance 
in folklore 

Below are given a few examples 
Krishna the Flute player 
sr*T TTft 

7 foil *1 *fl«PT Tdflt 
S tit A ^ JTTfsFTT 5T*T I 
qft it nr sra 

A it 'fbnr ir qsl, t 

tr ^ Am srmq 
A ft) RTRcT A -qfa qfl, &T ^0 I 
it ^=(1 ir famq 
A sft A Ate jfcta *rft « 
h tfr stf ql 3PTT *r^r A 
A eft Hkra A qit, infant ifa irft t 
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Krishna as a dancer and Ids other pranks 

q«TT At Jr qfa nr«ft t w 
ttt qq) rtrft *re *r 

vrrmt Ait srnfl it ’wnr 

*r*rr At ft ^ ^7 n w 

tri trt? £$ £ tr t 

npnft qft srmi if wni jrt % 

rra *ptt t^t % sftf 

f?i £*r % n ii 

(Braj) 

Krishna as Radhds lover 

stlt mil ^ T?4far trt ij?hi 
imt A ttpt t 
tfu i 

THt TFft t mtA^t AnAt 
TFft TTOT 5vTT?ft 3H T 

TPTT I 

trt qrnft t qrsr %qst 

TTtV ^THT SfafvTTRT ^ t 

l 

THT fT^ it «ftn A Ifa 5TFTRT 
%*f RTH *K3R t 

q>nr <s«vfl i 

A 5TT SRfaRT 5TTW 
«w* Hi vtmtt rrt ^ 

*ffwr i 

(Gujarati) 
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Song* Sung on Different Occasions 

Sang at the time of sowing wheat in Dundel- 
khand. 

mrr $ aft afr aft 

TTTT irnft ^fvTTT, 

*RT rpfTR II THTT II 

*ftrt? snfi *fcRwr # *nf t wt 

t 0 F^TTR II TTffT II 
tft Trot tttt rrt *w *nrff*rr 
5T«T IITPTT II 

srftrit trfart rfrtt ycfag i *ni 
*rfo?t snrm ^r n trt m 
Daramasa songs of Awadhi region are 
generally sung during rainy season. 

«mr *r«p* ^t TOfcrr 
fir? *r£r nfst *k «3Fft 
fTPI> mxs *q? fefa 
*rfr am* <rnr ^rfro s*r?ft 

5T5 Tf ‘FT vftvfl 

3TcT f f*t 

TXVt tTOT & C5T ^>?r 
iftfr frfl Tf fTznrt W 
ft*} 't'H'it 

?<TfI TO f^TT I 
Sang o« the occasion of child-birth in 
Kumaon : 

<T>f % ft? *T%? =TTO fmi 1 1 
m*t to srdfr, ?ttot sro to 
^ rrft ftfij'fl H 5 TT, TOffT sttor 
jfr^T 3TTOR fht$ 
ll?ftf ?ftf: II 


Sung by the I Vomen of Dundelkkand 
during the month of Kartik when they go 
for bathing : 

*pT WTJft fi) ZX, ZHT Xi THIT 

$a *nt Tnir ffrot fir 
tsara f«n fit xx 
tfift *r|in ernt ff? ^nfi 
to tnrr tztR 

*tXj rt rmr, Tip rt *rro> 

*rat to*t fit aflz ii 

Opening lines of some typical hall songs 
sung tn Kumaon : 

TOt ft to HTgt toto 

ff anf ft 

* * * 

TOf r % rfh: m f r? rr^r to, 
nor ufnjxui 
* * * 

toj to^i ar^nt to srrot 

ntgr te? fro ii tot n 
* * * 

ffa <Tfct tot f?r ptht nrr^ sftgffnrr 

* <* * 

irfiprr m tom ) faejRt tot 1 
to trrer Kf to arnft TOr n 

* * * 

*tt ^renr Pnft^T 

zm ut<\ sffnft •rr «r>a i 
From Rukmim Mongol Song in Rajasthan 
Rukfamni’s parting from her parents is 
described thus : 

3jTft ffr?ft tor 

arf^r fftjasjT fror \x toptt ^rif 
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3T5fTT fTOltfT T? fast 35 35RTI 5tFT 
T^T TFT F'FFT T^I fa'Tfit T^T f> *TW 

n T^rO 5f?Prt >5 HV 

s*5rcfl sift i 

Expressed through song, dance and 
drama Krishna theme has taken different 
forms in different regions Songs occur- 
ring in the regions which came early 
under influence of Vaishnavas show a 
marked contrast to the ones found in 
other parts where it reached later The 
former arc more or less within the frame- 
work of the same theme In the latter, 
however, interesting variations are found 
For instance Ramola the folk ballad of 
Kumaon (hill region of Uttar Pradesli) 
mentions of the Chr llaran episode as 
having taken place on the Manassarovara 
lake Krishna is described as the brother- 
in law of Sidua, the hero of the ballad 
Sidua plays on his flute Fascinated by 


his music the dancing fames from Indra’s 
Court descend on earth, and for their own 
pleasure, carry away his soul to heaven 
His wife Bmjamati, who is Krishna’s 
sister, has some kind of a premonition in a 
dream She goes out in search of Sidua 
whom she finds lying dead below a pipal 
tree In her agony she goes to Dwaraka 
and namtes her woes to Krishna who 
promises to help her Krishna through hts 
divine power already knows what has 
happened He reaches Manasarovara lake 
with his flute m his hand and begins to 
play The fames who have come there 
for taking a holy dip are so much enchant 
cd with his flute that they even forget to 
keep an eye on their clothes Krishna takes 
away all their clothes and climbes on the 
branch of a tree Perched there he conti- 
nues to pby on his flute Hie fames pray 
to him to return their clothes He promises 
to do so provided they are ready to give 
Sidua back to Bmjamati To this they 
agree and thus ends the episode 
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EARLY STONE AGE 
DISCOVERIES 
IN THE 

BANGANGA-BEAS 

REGION 


R. V. Joshi 


Chopper-Chopping Complex of Sohan 

The discovery of chopper like stone im 
plements of Early Stone Ago in the Ban* 
ganga valley in East Panjab (now Hima- 
chal Pradesh) in 1956 by Sri B B Lai 
attracted the attention o' the prclnstonans 
in India to this sub-Himalaym or S*walik 
region which had hitherto not yielded any 
early human remains Till now the only 
area having known comparable Stone Age 
industries in this part of the sub-continent 
was in the Soan valley, a tnbutory of the 
Indus, in West Pakistan Here in 1937, 


De Terra and party had discovered chop>- 
per-chopping complex in context with the 
river terraces, which in tum had been cor- 
related with the Pleistocene glacial sequ 
ence in the Kashmir valley and the 
Himalayas. This hthic industry is now 
known as 'Sohan* industry after the river 
Soan or Sohan 

The components of this industry arc the 
choppers scrapers and flakes with the cha- 
racteristic absence of bandaxe facies that 
are met within abundance in the Indian 
Peninsular region 
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Due to this peculiarity the Sohan industry 
is now regarded as an independent Stone 
Age culture different from the handaxe cul- 
ture Its parallels have been traced in 
China (Choukoutein culture), Burma (Anya- 
thian), Malaya (Tampantan) etc , in Asia 
and South-East Asia. 

Like the Sohan valley, the Banganga also 
possesses the terrace formation* cut in the 
Sivvalik rocks of the area, and the stone im- 
plements occur in the terrace deposits The 
Banganga is a tributary of the Beas river — 
one of the Himalayan nvers — and for 
future prehistoric research in India it is well 
situated geographically not far awav from 
the Sohan valley in the Potwar region of 
West Pakistan on the west and the Himala- 
yan massif on the east 

Although the Banganga valley had yield- 
ed chopper implements on its terraces, the 
terraces themselves needed further scrutiny 
to trace their origin and to see whether 
they can be correlated with the Pleistocene 


glacial phases witnessed in the Himalayas as 
had been attempted by De Terra in the 
Kashmir Valley and the Potwar Plateau 
This is necessary, for then only it would be 
possible to determine the age of the terra- 
ces and allied industries in terms of Pleis- 
tocene world events 

Evidence of Glazier Movement 

With these aims, in 1957, the Archaeolo- 
gical Survey of India, had organised a rapid 
survey of the Banganga river and the re- 
gion in its upper reaches around Dharrasala 
The results obtained during this work were 
quite encouraging The Banganga ter- 
race sequence was once again exanitned both 
from the geological and archaeological 
point? of view The Guler and Kangca 
sites received careful scrutiny when a deG- 
mte evidence of the glaciation was found 
in the form of granite boulders on the ter- 
race T-3 at Guler at a height of 57 m from 
the present river bed The granite rock is 
erratic or foreign to Guler area which is 
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underlain by the sandstones and shales of 
the Siwalik age Similar occurrence of gra- 
nile boulder deposit was noticed at Kangra 
The presence of such erratic rocks of large 
dimensions at heights above the present 
water level, is an indication of glacial acti- 
vity, for these boulders can be deposited 
only by the moving ice and not by the water, 
which is weak for effecting such deposition 
even under flood conditions Ws had thus 
at least one evidence of glacier movement 
in the Banganga valley. 

The higher terrace Ti and T» lying res- 
pectively at heights of 204 6 m. and 131 m 
from the Banganga nver bed at Guler, did 
not yield such deposit A huge spread of 
large size boulders of quartzite and sand- 
stone, however, is noticed on these as well 
as on the lower T, and T. terraces 

A fresh collection of stone artefacts was 
made during this exploration but this was 
not much different from the one obtained by 
Sn Lai in 1956 

The question of establishing definite cor- 
relation of the terraces with the Himalayan 
glacial phases, however, still remained un- 
solved This was. therefore, taken up by 
the Prehistory Branch of the Survey in Nov- 
ember. 1966, for further enquiry 

The work of nearly a month’s explora- 
tion 10 the Kangra District brought forlh 
more information For the purpose of trac- 
ing the extent of morainic (glacial) deposit 
previously encountered in the terrace T, as 
■well as that of quart zi»e boulders occurring 
on T. and T, terraces at Gultr the region 
between Dhaxmsala and Bujiialb was sur- 
veyed Excepting at Guler the loose and 
unassorted quartzite boulders were rarely 
met with within the Banganga valley Only 


a few were noticed rrar Samloti adjacent 
to the road towards Baijnth Stratigraphi* 
cally. this boulder-bed appears to be the 
coarser facies of the upper Siwalik conglo- 
merate occurring at Kangra The Kangra 
conglomerate itself lies on the lower-middle 
Siwalik sandstones and a terrace has been 
developed on them This terrace also con- 
tains granite boulders as have been noticed 
on terrace T. at Guler Kangra lies about 
27 km upstream of Guler We have thus 
been able to establish the relation and ex- 
tent of quartzite and grantc boulders in 
context with the terraces over this distance 
on the Banganga nver 

Evidence of Glacial Deposition 

Above Kangra. the Banganga traverses a 
somewhat levelled tract, after emerging with 
a steep gradient througn the Dhavaldhar 
hills in the north In most of the places, 
this level tract is mad’ up of n thick glacial 
deposit of indeterminate age. containing 
huge boulders of granite and variety of me- 
tamorphic rocks and clays (houlder-clay 
deposit), and the Banganga and similar 
other streams have cut tbeir courses through 
it exposing this material on the high cliffs on 
their banks 

A massive spread of this material was 
noticed in the Banganga river bed a little 
above the township of Kangra In some res- 
pects its components appear different from 
those met with at 19 5 m above the mer- 
level at the same place m association vitli 
the terrace deposit Tlius there appears to 
be at least two levels (terrac’s) in the Ban- 
ganga nver valley yielding some evidence of 
glacial deposition A senes of samples of 
the morainic deposits from different sues 
have been collected for petrological studies 
and it is hoped these investigations will 
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throw a flood of light on this vexed pro- 
blem 

Discovery of Handaxe Culture 

During the same survey considerable pro- 
gress was made in locating new Stone Age 
sites in the region In this respect the great- 
est achievement was the discovery for the 
first time of handaxe culture of Early Stone 
Age in the Banganga Beas tract at two or 
three localities 

At the confluence of the Banganga and 
the Manum Khad or the Patalganga near 
Kangra an almond type handaxe on band- 
ed cherty quartzite was found The Nakehr 
Khad, a tributary nala of the Beas, in the 
vicinity of the village Dhawala, about 10 
km from Dera Gopipur, yielded a crude 
pebble butted handaxe On another stream 
of the Beas— the Chumar nala around the 
village Kotla on the road from Dera Gopi- 
pur to Nadaun a collection of a cleaver and 
flakes was made The locality near Raja- 
ka talab, situated about 10 km from Nur- 
pur (Jessar) is very important It was 
here that as many as three cleavers and a 
few flakes and scrapers were obtained The 
artefacts collected at Kupar lahr, a small 
railway station near Kangra, consist'd of 
small points scrapers perhaps of Middle 
Stone Age Besides the interesting finds of 
handaxe facies at the above sitas at several 
places chopper implements were also found 
along with them 


The most dominant Stone Age industry 
found at G tiler, Dera Gopipur, and ether 
sites in the Banganga-Beas region consists of 
unifacial choppers with rare occurrence of 
the chopping implements having the edge 
formed by bifacial (two directional) work- 
ing The collection from Guler terraces is 
a representative of this group Here no 
implement of definite handaxe affinity lias 
so far been noticed One or two specimens 
in Sri Lai’s earlier collection were claimed 
to be crude handaxe types but as has been 
nghtly cautioned by him these cannot be 
termed definite. 

A Clue for Further Research 

Tlie discovery of the handaxe facies 
which is typical to the peninsular India, in 
the Beas region of the Sub Himalayas has 
posed some mteres'ing problems of the 
Early Stone Age in India What is the rela 
tion of the handaxe industry with the Guler 
industiy with its umface choppers, that is 
whether they belong to two different tradi- 
tions of Early Stone Age? Whether their 
existence in close proximity indicates migra- 
tion of handaxe culture from south to north? 
What is the relationship between the Qua 
ternary glaciations and terrace formations 
and between die glaciations and the asso- 
ciated lithic industries? It is hoped that 
sustained work in this region wjJI one day 
provide answers to the*: queries 
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TERRACOTTAS 
IN THE 
NATIONAL 
MUSEUM 

G; K: Sharotri 


The art of terracotta or baked clay ran 
tightly be called poor man’s sculpture 
Whereas the hard medium of stone was 
profusely used for carving out beautiful 
forms for the aristocracy, the so r t and 
pliable medium of clay has been used in 
India by the common folk since times 
immemorial in shaping charming figurines 
Both religious statuary and tojs of an 
infinite variety were made by the Indian 
craftsmen which are valuable for the under- 
standing of the religious and social life of 
the people The abundance of matenal 
discovered from various ancient sites reveals 
that terracotta making was a popular 
industry This art still survives in India 
as seen on festive occasions like Deepavah 
and Dusschra when a large vanity of clay 


figurines arc made and bought by the 
people for worship or decorating their 
homes 

An Ancient Art 

TcTacotta as an expression of art is met 
with jo India from the beginning of her 
civilization The earliest examples in the 
National Museum collection arc from 
Mohenjodaro Harappa and other alli-d 
sites which date back from c 2500 DC 
These represent different forms of human, 
animal and bird figunnes— all modelled bj 
hand Particularly, the abundance of the 
figunnes of the Mother Goddess excavated 
from these sites prows that the people of 
this urban civilization were worshippers of 
the fertility culL 
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rhe standing figure of the Mother 
Goddess with the right arm and the feet 
lost, is a good illustration of this culture 
She wears a fan-shaped elaborate headdress 
with appendages on either side, probably 
for storing grains She is decorated with 
car rings, necklaces and a broad girdle 
Hu no f e j$ pinched and the ornamentation 
done in applique, which arc characteristics 
of early terracotta art The figure is com- 
plete!) modelled by hand 

The Second Phase . Mauryan Period 
After the extinction of the Harappan 
civilization in c 1500 BC. the next phase 
of terracotta art begins from the Mauryan 
period in the 4th-3rd century B C Mathura. 
Patahputra, Ahichchhatra and Kausambi 
have yielded a rich harvest of terracotta 
art of this period The Museum has a 
few represcntativ e specimens of Maur)an 
terracottas, specially from the sites of 
Mathura and Ahichchhatra. which are all 
modelled by hand 

Terracotta figunne of the Mother 
GoJdess shown seated in European fashion 
on a high pedestal is a typical example of 
Mauryan art from Mathura She carries a 
child in her left lap while with the right 
hand she is pressing her breast to shower 
the milk of plenty She wears an elaborate 
headdress with three floral bass decora 
Uons, heavy double earrings recklace ard 
other jewellery which are all applied by 
hand 

The Sunga Period 

During the Sunga penod m the 2nd 1st 
centuries BC. terracottas began to be 
partly cast and partly modelled They were 
cast solid or hollow, and often painted red, 

TERRACATTA COLLECTIONS 


pink, yellowish or black The jewellery and 
oher o.namcntation arc often applied by 
hand Plaques showing amorous couples 
uiksha and yokslu figurines, with profuse 
ornamentation and elaborate headdresses 
and several other subjects both religious 
and secular, arc found during this period 
Son c examples from the sites of Chandra- 
ketugarh, Taxila, Ahichchhatra. Kausambi 
and Mathura arc included in the museum 
collections 

Terracotta plaque showing the scene of 
Udayana Vasavadatta’s flight gives an idea 
o' Sunga work from Kausambi in the 2"d 
century BC On the back of the elephant 
are seen seated Udayana holding the flute 
in one of his hands and the man behind 
the king is Vidusaka Vasantaka At the 
back of the elephant, a person is seen pick- 
ing up the coins from the ground Vasava- 
datu is also seen sitting on the back of 
the elephant The plaque has a tiny hole 
at the lop for suspension 

Patronage of the Satavahana and 

Kushan Rulers 

The Satavahana emperors who ruled m 
the South and Western part of India from 
about the 2nd century BC to the 2nd 
century A D , were great builders and 
studed their empire with several splendid 
monuments, both structural and cut out of 
living rock The artistry of their crafts 
men in modelling beautiful forms out of 
clay can be seen m the terracotta figurme^ 
from the site of Kondapur in Andhra 
Pradesh, of which the Museum possesses 
a few examples 

The Kushanas who gave a great impetus 
to Indian sculptural art in the 2nd century 
AD, also patronised modelling in clay 
The studios of Mathura were throbbing 
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with artistic activity and several icons of 
both Buddhist and Brahraanical deities 
were experimented upon The figural art 
of the Kushanas is infused with great 
vitality and power The Museum has a 
few examples of this period in clay from 
the sites of Taxila and Ahichchhatra 

Kushan art was perfected and infused 
with a feeling of liquid grace, repose and 
gentle charm during the golden age of ihe 
Gupta emperors from the 4th to the 6th 
centimes A D Terracotta now began to be 
used extensively as an integral part of even 
the temple architecture of which fine 
examples are met with from the temple at 
Bhitargaon, etc The National Museum 
has terracottas of this period from the sites 
of Ahichchhatra Akhnoor (Jammu) and 
Harvan (Kashmir) 

Terracottas from Ahichchhatra and 

Akhnoor 

The two outstanding examples from 
Ahichchhatra are the life su-e image 
o* the personified river goddesses Ganga 
and Yamuna standing on their vehicles 
the crocodile and the tortoise respectively 
The f-male attendant of each figure holds 
a parasol over the heads of the goddesses 
Th-y hold a full vase m their hands Symbo- 
lizing prospertiy and plenty Their hair is 
b-autifully arranged in schematic curls and 
they a^e adorned with profuse jewellery 
Their attire consists of a breast band a 
scarf and a lower garment with schemauc 


drape fy folds The demes have expressive 
faces and stand in a gracefully flexed pose 

Another fine example of the Gupta art 
from northern India is the one from 
Akhnoor showing a female head with the 
face slightly inclined to the right The 
head is moulded and other parts are model 
led by hand The hair is arranged in curls 
and parted in the middle The braid is 
bedecked with a garland richly decorated 
with jewels The face is infused with a 
deep emotion and a sensuous delight 

The Medieval Period 

Terracotta art during the medieval period 
was mostly practised m Bihar and Bengal 
The Museum has a few terracotta seals 
and bricks from Nalanda and terracotta 
figunnes and plaques from the sites of 
Paharpur and Bangarh in Bengal (8th 12th 
centuries AD) These terracotta figurines 
continue the earlier Gupta art traditions 
and show the usual Bala characteristics in 
their aquiline noses graceful modelling 
elaborate ornamentation and drapnes 
On the whole, the terracotta collection of 
tne National Museum, though numbering 
n-arly I 150 objects is not futty represents 
live as examples from some of the irapor 
tant historical sites are still a desideratum 
Efforts arc being mad- t 0 bridse th“ gaps 
of periods and styles by way of exchange 
of art objects with other museums and 
through purchases. 
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Ministry of Education 


Delegation* 

At the invitation of the Australian Gov- 
ernment, Shri Inam Rahman, Secretary, 
Indian Council for Cultural Relations, New 
Delhi, visited Australia on the 26th April 
1967 for two weeks 

Under the Cultural Activities Programme 
of the Ministry and at the invitation of the 
Organisers of the Theatre dcs Nations Festi- 
val, Pans, a Kalhakali Dance Troupe from 
the Kerala Kalamandalam (KeraJa Slate) 
Visi'ed Pans for participation in the Festival 
fro tt 23 to May 27. 1967 

Under the Cultural Activities Programme 
of the Ministry and at the invitation of the 
Canadian authorities the following artistes/ 
groups were sent to Montreal, Canada for 
parlcipapon in the ‘India Week Celebration’ 
during the Universal and International Exhi- 
bition of 1967 at Montreal, known as Expo, 
67 from June 28 to July 4, 1967 


(I) Pandit Ravi Shankar— Sitar (2) Ustud 
Bismillah Khan— Shahnat (3) Ustad Ah 
Akbar Khan— Sarod (4) Kathakah Dr’ce 
troupe of the Kerala Kalamandalam. Ch ru 
thuruthy. Kerala (5) Bharatha Natya Troupe 
of Kumari Yamim Krishnamurfi 

Shn Sombhu Mitra the distinguished Dra 
nutist attended the 12th Congress of tJi. 
International Theatre Institute held in New 
York from ihe 4th to 11th June 1967 This 
Ministry sponsored his visit to some of the 
East European countries under the Cultural 
Exchange Programme 

Exhibitions 

The exhibition of works of S/Shri Ram 
Kumar and M F Hussain was held in 
Prague during January February 1967 

The Lain Kala Akaderoi New Delhi 
sent eleven exhibits for participation m the 
iX-International Art Exhibition ‘Tokyo 
Biennale, 1967’. m March, 1967 
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The Exhibition of Indian Miniature 
Paintings was displayed in Vienna in 
March, 1967 

The Sahitya AkadSmi, New Delhi, sent 
its publications for display in the Pozaan 
International Fair, Poland held in June, 
1967 

An Exhibition on Indian Theatre com- 
piled by the National School of Drama and 
Asian Theatre Institute, New Delhi, was 
sent to the Expo ’ 67 . Montreal 

Cultural Exchange Programmes 

A 2-member Hungarian delegation head- 
ed by H E Mr Janos Holnar, Deputy 
Minister of Education and Culture visited 
India from 1st to 11th Apnl. 1967, in con- 
nection with the finalisation and signing of 
the Indo-Hunganan Cultural Excharce Pro- 
gramme for the year 1967-6S The pro- 
gramme was signed on the 5th Apnl 1967 

A 3 member Rumanian delegation head 
ed by Mr Vasile Gliga, Deputy Foreign 
Minister, visited India from 9 th to 15 th 
May, 1967 m connection with the finalisa 
tion and signing of the Indo-Rumanian Cul- 
tural Exchange Programme for the year 
1967 69 The programme was signed on 
12th May 1967 

An Indian delation head-d by Shn P 
N Kirpal Education S-c-etary visited 
USSR from the 15th to 21st May 1967 in 
connection with the finalisation and signing 
of the Indo Soviet Cultural Exchange Pro- 
gramme for the year 1967-68 The p r o- 
gramirc was signed on the 20th May 1967 

Under Cultural Activities Programme 
of this Ministry two Mayors Mr M Y 
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Nega, Mayor of Kampala and Mr Syveester 
Nathan Wanje, Mayor of Jm^a (from 
Uganda) visited India in April fo, 2 weeks 
The Mayors visited Bombay, Ahmedabad, 
Baroda, Delhi, Agra, Chandigarh, Madras 
and Bangalore 

Under item 21 of the Indo Rumanian 
Cultural Exchange Plan, 1965 67, a Ruma- 
nian Exhibition consisting of paintings by 
Bradut Vocahu was displayed at Amnlsar 
in April 1967 The exhibition was later dis 
played at Delhi and Calcutta 

In Delhi the Exhibition was inaugurated 
by the Union Education Minister on the 
13th July, 1967 

Indian Council for Cultural Relations 

An exhibition of Czech and Slovak re 
productions of pain'idgs of 1 9th and 20Ji 
c°n' unes and art books of Czechoslovakia 
was inaugura'ed at Azad Bhavan on J8fh 
Apnl The exhibition remained open till 
25th Apnl Some Czech art films were 
screened daily 

The Council m collaboration with the 
Indian National Commission for Coopera- 
tion with UNESCO sponsored an exhibition 
of reproductions of the 'Panted Churches of 
Moldavia (Rumania)* The Exhibition was 
inaugurated at And Bfcavan on 29th June. 

1967 Films of Rumanian folklore were 
also screened 

Sangeet Natak Akademi 

The Sangeet Natal AkaJ’mi obscrv d 
th- Bi-Centenary of Sri Tyararata during 
1967 on an all India basis The Cclcbm 
tions started in D-lhi with a *-day Must- 
Festival cn May 15 1967 The S'ate A*a 
demis and important cultural organizsti— s 
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in Calcutta, Bomba>. Lucknow. Hyderabad 
and Madras arc finalizing programmes m 
collaboration with the Central Akademi to 
celebrate the occasion The procrammc 
included music concerts, seminars on the life 
and works of Tyagnraja and competitions 
for young artistes m the compositions of 
Tyagataja The Annua! Conference of the 
Music Academy. Madras will be dedicated 
to the Bi Centenary Celebrations 

A three-day Commemorative Music 
Festival featuring Smt M L Vasantha- 
kuman (Vocal) Sri S Bahehander (Veena) 
and Sri Eenbar Vijayiraghavachariar (Han- 
katha) was presented at Delhi on the 15th. 
16th and 17th May, 1967 

A two day Seminar on the life and works 
of Tyagaraja was organized at Delhi on 
May 15th and 16th Among the partici- 
pants were Sri T L Venhatarama Aiyar, 
Prof P Sambamoorthy, Prof N S Rama- 
chandran Dr V K Narayana Mcnon. Sn 
T S Parathasarathi, Prof S Srinivasa Rao 
and Sn T K Jayarama Tyer 

An Exhibition of photographs, manu- 
scripts and publications on the life and 
works of Tyagaraja was also organized 
during the Celebrations The Exhibition 
will later be taken to other centres of Cele- 
brations also 

The Sangeet Natak Akademi sponsored 
a Lecture Demonstration on A Structural 
and Formal Approach to Choreography by 
an Amencan Choreographer Miss Anna R 
Nassif, Assistant Professor at the University 
of Wisconsin on the 29th May, 1967 The 
Choreographer was on a study tour of India 

The National School of Drama presented a 
festival of plays from 1 8th May to 31st 
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May. 1967 The plays presented were 
'Waiting for Godot’. 'Andha Yug’, ‘Tugblaq’, 
’Antigone’ and three One Act plays The 
Festival became an outstanding event of 
this year’s theatrical season 
Sahitya Akademi 

The first meeting of the AKaderai's Ad- 
visory Board Tor Maithili was held at 
Allahabad on the 15th May 1967 Dr A 
N Jha, Lt Governor of Delhi, took the 
chair 

The Informal Literary Forum initiated 
by the Sahitya Akademi in the beginning of 
the year gathered further momentum during 
the quarter when several speakers enter- 
tained the literatures of the city with their 
illuminating discourses The Forum had 
five meetings during the quarter On 7th 
April Mr Gunnar Rydstrom delivered a 
lecture on Swedish literature in the Sixties, 
on 27th April Sn Ashok Mitra spoke on 
The Content of Progressive Literature on 
12th May Dr Fernando Tola of the Em- 
bassy of Peru presented a paper on Abnor- 
mal Characters in the Tragedies of Aeschy- 
lus on 30th May Sn Y S N Snvatsava of 
All India Radio, spoke on Urvaslii in Indian 
Literature and on 9th June Sn Balwant 
Gargi an eminent Punjabi dramatist, who 
has just returned from a long teaching as- 
signment in the U S A spoke on Drama m 
the l ISA 

Following publications were brought out 
during the quarter 

Assamese Sanchayan (anthology of 
Assamese poetry) Compiled and edited by 
Dr Maheswar Neog Third impression, 
1967 

English History of Malay alam Litera- 
ture by P K Paramesw'aran Nair 
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Translated from the Malayalam by 
E M J Venmyoor, Indian Liter a 
lure (Quarterly) Vol X No 1 and Indian 
Literature a literary quarterly journal 
(April June) Volume X No 2 

Hindi Manomali translation by Loke- 
nath Bharali of the Assamese novel by 
Rajamkant Bardoloi Keshavsut (mono- 
graph on the pioneer Marathi poet in the 
senes Makers of Indian Literature’) by 
Prabhakar Machwe (Second edition) 
Rabindranath ke A Jatak Volume II (select 
plays of Tagore Raja Dakghar Mitkta 
dhara and Raktakarabi ) translated by 
S H Vatsyayan P C Ojha Mukta B B 
Agarwal and Hazan Prasad Dwivedi 
(Fourth, edition) Mnqaddama e Sher-o- 
Shain (a treatise on poetry) by Hah Trans 
lated from Urdu by Hans Raj Rahbar 
Suresh Chandra Gupta and K B Zaman 
with a special introduction by Dr Nagendn 
and Samasamayik Hindi Sahitya (A survey 
of contemporaiy Hindi Literature since 
independence) edited by Dr H R 
Bachchan Dr Naeendra and Bharat 
Bbushan Agarwal 

Tamil Mannum Manitharmn Transla 
tion of the Kannada novel Mar ah Mannlge 
by K Suarama Karanth Translator T B 
Siddhalingaiah 

Urdu Ghubar i hhatir Critical edition 
of the work by the late Mautona Abul Kalam 
Azad published as a part of his Collected 
Works Edited and annoiated by Malik 
Ram 

Lmllt Kala Akademi 

l)rt\ ersd Internal onal Exhibition 1967 
Popularly known as Etpo 1967 Montreal 


(Canada) This exhibition will remain open 
till 27th October 1967 The Indian partici 
pation in the art section of this exhibition 
organised by the Laht Kala Akzdcmi an 
behalf of the Ministry of Education Gov 
eminent of India is m the form of 34 
paintings 8 graphics and 6 sculptures select 
ed from the permanent collections of the 
Ministry of Education and the Laht Kala 
Akademi The Indian section also includes 
9 plaster casts of Asian sculptures and a 
selection of 16 copies of frescoes covering 
Badami (Deccan) Bagh (Central India) 
Amber and Bairat (Rajasthan) and the 
Mughals in the Bnjraj Swamy temple 
(Nurpur Punjab) 

IX Tokyo Biennale The Akademi sent 
a small collection of II exhibits by four 
artists— Arun Bos- Jtvan Adalja L S 
Rajput A Ramachandaran — to IX Tokyo 
International Exhibition 

IX Biennale De Sao Panic Ind an sec 
tion to the 9th Biennale De Sao-pau/e com 
piled by the Laht Kala Akademi comprised 
65 exhibits representing paintings by Sf Sri 
Anm Bose Amba Das s J Sultan Ah Bal 
Chabda C J Anthony Doss P T Reddy 
Gautam Vaghela graphics by Sn Jagmohan 
Chopra and sculpture by Sn P V Jankiram 
Sn Mahendra Pandc and Sn Najcibhai 
PateL 

Exhibition of Akademfs Collection An 
Exhibition of Akademi s collection consist 
ing or paintings sculptures and graphics 
organised by the Akademi on the occasion 
of Education Ministers Conference was 
inaugurated by Dr Tnguna Sen Union 
Minister for Education The Exhibtian 
was on view from 29th April to 1 6th May 
1967 
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'Contemporary Art of Rajasthan exhibi- 
tion The Exhibition was held by the 
Rajasthan State Labt Kala Akadcmi. in 
the Rabindra Bbavan Galleries and remain* 
ed on view from 25th May to 30th May 
1967 

Uncsco Activities 

Exhibitions .* An exhibition entitled 
“Painted Chruches of Moldavia” has been 
received 4 from the Rumanian National 
Commission for Uncsco for circulation in 
the country 

On an invitation from the Canadian 
National Commission for Unesco to parti- 
cipate in an international exhibition of 
Education Philately under the title ' SCHO 
LATEX III" two entries from Indian 
students were sent for participation m the 
above exhibition. 

Seminar on Twenty Years of Unesco 
Unesco Schools Organisation of India. New 
Delhi, an Associate member of the Indian 
National Commission for Unesco organised, 
with financial assistance from the Commis 
sion a Seminar on “Twenty Years of 
Unesco’ at Bhopal from the 16th Apnl to 
21st April. 1967 

Education for International Understand- 
ing — Teachers Workshop The Indian 
National Commission for Cooperation with 
\3nesco organised a Teachers 'Workshop at 
Simla from 21st May. 1967 to 25th May, 
1967 for 38 institutions of Himachal Pra 
desh participating in the Commission’s ex 
panded programme of education for inter 
national understanding The workshop gave 
an orientation course to the teachers of 
institutions m the development of expai 
mental activities in education for inter 
national understanding and cooperation 


centered round three themes learning 
about other countries, promoting respect 
for human rights, and teaching about the 
U.N and the Specialised Agencies 

Birth Centenary of Sister Nuedita The 
Indian National Commission for Coopera- 
tion with Uncsco, has undertaken the orga- 
nisation of the celebration of the 100 th Birth 
Anniversary of Sister Nivcdita which falls 
due on 28th October, 1967 In this con- 
nection the Commission has addressed * 
letter to all the non-governmental organisa- 
tions associated with the Commission, insti- 
tutions participating in the programme 
education for international understanding 
and Unesco Information Cectrcs/Club s 
The Commission has forwarded to the$© 
mstituUons and organisations an article on 
Sister Nivedita and has recommended thid 
the birth centenary may be suitably cele- 
brated The various organisations arc tak- 
ing suitable steps in this connection 

Bi Centenary Celebrations of Tyagaraja 
On the recommendation of the Madras State 
Unesco Committee, the Indian National 
Commission for Unesco undertook the cele 
bration of the 200th birth centenary of 
Tyagaraja the great Indian musician and 
composer In this connection the Commis- 
sion requested 31 non Governmental orga 
nisations which are its associate members 
to take suitable steps for the bi 'centenary 
celebrations In addition the Commission 
has sent a brochure and sets of tape record 
lags of Tyagaraja’s selected pieces rendered 
by eminent musicians to 15 National Com- 
missions of the following countries 

Nepal, Ceylon Burma, Malaysia, Afgha 
mstan Australia Uruguay, United King 
dom USSR, USA, France Poland, 
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Canada, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Japan. 

The Indian National Commission has 
suggested that the music of Saint Tyagaraja 
may be published and played abroad as 
this would help to promote greater under- 
standing between countries The foreign 
National Commissions concerned have been 
requested to play these recordings for the 
benefit of those interested in Indian music 
or contacts m this field of cultural ex- 
change 

Renovation and conservation of temples 
tn South India with particular reference to 
the temple of Srt Ranganathasv. ami. Sn- 
rangam Madras On a request from the 
Government of Madras, the Indian National 
Commission for Cooperation with Uncsco 
requested Unesco for assistance for the re* 
novation and conservation of Sn Ranga- 
nathaswami temple, Si^rangam Madras 
Under a (Ton tract, Unesco provided the 
services of Mr Patrick A Faulkner, an 
expert in the field to advise the Govern 
ment of Madras on the problem of renova- 
tion and conservation of the So Ranga 
nathanswami temple Mr Faulkner visited 
India for about 3 weeks in October 1965 
and has submitted a report on the renovation 
and conservation of tempi s in South India 
with particular reference to the temple of 
Sn Ranganathaswami Srirangam Madras 

In his report Mr Faulkner has discussed 
the question of archaeological ctrlrol of 
works on temples factors governing pnnci 
pies of conservation general pnncipl-s of 
conservation the detailed applicalions of 
these pnnci pies to some temples with a 
special report on Snrangam temple 
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National Museum 

The following objects were received as 
gifts by the National Museum during the 
period — 

(a) Two hand fans made of bird 
feathers from Shn B N Luthra 
Adviser to the Government of 
Assam, and 

(b) One Bark cloth or mattress (An 

thropological Specimen) manufac- 
tured and used by Garo Tribes 
Assam, from Shn N K Bancrjee 
through Mrs Nihma Roy, Research 
Officer, Office of the Registrar 
General of India 

A set of 35 photographs of archaeo- 
logical Objects from the National Museum 
collections 10 of monuments together with 
15 colour reproductions of miniatures were 
sent to the Embassy of the Socialist Re 
public of Rumania. New DJbi on cultural 
exchange baas 

Members of the American Women’s 
Club New Delhi has made a very valu 
able gift of 21 volumes on Irdian Art and 
Culture to the Museum Library 

A special Exhibition of Recent Acqui 
sitions — Indian Sculptures S. Bronzes ard 
Pre Columbian Art — lias been arranced in 
the Changing Exhibition Gallery of the 
Museum and has be«.n drawing crowds 
Special Educational Programmes con 
sistmg of illustrated HRs on Indian Art 
and Architecture ami nims vwre o'Tered 
to various groups that visited the Museum 
A short training course was provided to 
the students of Mtiseolcy from Baroda and 
Calcutta Universities who visited the 
Museum on study tours 
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Facilities were provided to Japanese 
scholars of the Tokyo National Museum 
for study and photography of (he Central 
Asian Antiquities and the Miniature Paint- 
ing Collections of the Museum 

Madam Krishna Roboud a research 
scholar at the Musee Guimet, Pans and Mr 
Robert Skelton of the Victoria & Albert 
Museum London delivered illustrated lec- 
tures on Central Asian Textiles & Islamic 
Jades respectively in the Museum Audi- 
torium 

National Gallery of Modern Art 

An illustrated lecture on The Recent 
De\ elopments in Contemporary American 
Art was delivered in the Gallery in April 
1967 by Mr Clement Greenberg a noted 
American art cribc 

One oil painting ‘Portrait of Lady llliot" 
by Bert Harm had been restored and two 
paintings namely ‘Portrait of a Lady’ by 
Ravi Varma and 'Haldi Grinders’ by Amrita 
Sher Gil are under treatment m the Resto 
ration Laboratory 

An offer of presentation of art books 
worth Rs 7.500 was received and accepted 
from the International Council of the 
Museum of Modem Art New York 

Victonal Memorial Hall 

With a view to a better appreciation of 
the documents relating to modem Indian 
history in this museum a senes of lectures 
mainly on subjects relating to which docu 
merits are exhibited here was arranged in 
May and June 1967 The lectures were well 
attended and very much appreciated An 
illustrated guide book m English has been 
published 


Indian Museum 

Indian Museum extended all facilities to 
the West Bengal Medical Association, Cal- 
cutta Branch, to organise a “Health Exhibi- 
tion” which was held at the Indian Museum 
for a period of 7 days with effect from 7th 
April, 1967 

Photographs from Indian Museum were 
given on loan to an institution to organise 
a local exhibition 

The Indian Museum has recently publish- 
ed the “Bulletin of the Indian Museum” 
Vol 2. No I 

Facility of guide service in the galleries 
were made available to 3,540 visitors during 
the period under report One popular lec- 
ture on Schools of Rajasthani Paintings was 
organised in the Indian Museum 

Nehru Memorial Museum and Library 

The third anniversary of JawabarlaJ 
Nehru’s death was observed with due 
solemnity at Teen Murti House on May 
27 

In the afternoon Shn M C Chagla 
Minister for External Affairs inaugurated 
an exhibition on the Home Ride Movement 
at Teen Murti House The significance of 
the exhibition is two-fold First it was 
exactly 50 years ago that Mrs Annie Besant 
the leader of the Home Rule Movement 
was interned in Ootacamund m June 1917 
and secondly Pandit JawabarlaJ Nehru made 
his debut in national politics by joining the 
Home Rule Movement at Allahabad 

The exhibition includes a varied collec- 
tion of contemporary photographs of emi 
nent leaders of the Horae Rule League 
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copies of documents on the origin of the 
Home Rule Movement and the policy or 
the Government pertaining to it There are 
also on display copies of several letters of 
Indian leaders, newspaper reports propa- 
ganda pamphfets and mementoes of the 
movement 

Salarjung Museum 

Sitar Jung Museum celebrated fo- the 
first time. the birth day of the late Nawab 
Sahr Jung 111 on 13th June 1967 as the 
staff welfare day The history of the late 
Nawab Salar Jung III was broadcast from 
tlie AH India Radio, Hyderabad in Urdu 
English and Tclugu 

A temporary exhibition indicating the 
various aspects of the Navvab’s life was 
arranged in the museum and it was declared 
open to the public by late Nawab Mchdi 
Nawaz Jung on 13th June 1967 in the pre 
senee of a large and distinguished gathering 
This exhibition was kept open to the public 
free of charge for a period of one month 

Central Reference library 

The monthly issues of the hid an National 
Bibliography (volume 9 nos 6 & 7) covering 
the receipt of publications during June and 
July 1966 have been published 

The Gujarati Fascicules (monthly) of tlw 
Indian National Bibliography (January June 
1966) compiled by the Central Reference 
Library have been printed and published by 
the Government of Gujarat 
Delhi Public Library 

The adult members of the library organise 
themselves into different groups such as 
Drama and Music Group Literature Study 
Group Social Studies Group Television 


Group Health and Hjgmc Group etc and 
these groups meet once a week in the Library 
auditorium Tills auditonum, with a modem 
stage and a green room is also made avath 
blc to the socio-cultural organisations on a 
nominal charge for conducting their cultural 
activities 

The Social Education Department of the 
library arranges film shows, exhibitions 
lectures and annual competitions and prizes 
ore distributed to the winners The auto- 
nomous working of the groups gives the 
participants an opportunity to develop 
qualities for public leadership and social 
responsibility To keep the members of 
these groups uptodatc, book lists and clip 
pings from the newspapers and periodicals 
arc display cd on the boards under appro- 
priate captions 

Similarly cultural activities like Storv 
Telling Him Shows Dramas News Hours 
etc arc organised for the chi'dren members 
of the library 

National Archives of India 
During the quarter under report 1080 
volumes and 507 bundles of records of the 
late Foreign and Political Department was 
received for custody from the Ministry of 
External Affairs Authenticated copies of 
24 bills passed by the various State Lecis 
latures and assented to by the President of 
India were also received 31 microfilm rolls 
of papers of Sir Robert Cowan chief of ihe 
East India Company’s factory at Goa 
(1717 29) and Governor of Bombay (1729 
34) were presented to the Department by 
the British Council London 19 microfilm 
rolls of Crown Representative s records and 
Residency files were obtained from the India 
Office Library London 402 books and 
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about 1055 issues of jvnojtcals were added 
to the Library of the Department 

429 files of the Political Department 
(1939-40) of the erstwhile Bhopal State and 
132 bundles of records of htc Foreign and 
Political Department were cheeked and 
chronologically arranged 8000 files of the 
Military Department (1838-47) and 4636 
original consultations of the Madras Mili- 
tary Despatches (1832-59) were docketed 

Further progress was made in the prepa- 
ration of the descriptive lists of Persian 
Correspondence and acquired oriental 
manuscripts, catalogue of seals and index 
to Algabnama Descriptive listing of the 
private papers of Dadabhat Naoroji, Puru- 
shottam Dass Tondon and Lord Macartney 
was continued 

The Department continued to render as- 
sistance to public and private agencies by 
supplying them with information required 
from printed and manuscript sources in its 
custody 

As usual assistance and advice were 
afforded to a number of institutions and 
individuals m preserving their collections of 
books and papers 

Archaeological Survey of India 

Exploration — A short exploration was 
undertaken at Korkai (Distt Tirunelveli 
Madras) and its surrounding localities 
which resulted m the discovery of three 
habitation and an urn bunal site In dis 
tnct Saharatpur ochre coloured pottery 
with some late Harappan finds was found 
in ten villages and Painted Grey Ware 
sherds in one village 

Epigraphy — Of the epigraphs found during 
the quarter under review mention may be 
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made of the following a Palhva inscription 
on one of Shore temples at Mamallapuram 
(Madras) a Sanskrit and Tamil Charter 
(Madras Museum) of Chcra King Iravi 
Kodn, two records of Kumbhakaranu- 
family (Thalncrz, Distt Dhulia Maha- 
rashtra) a Reddi copper plate gnnt from 
Pinapulla (Distt East Godavari Andhra 
Pradesh) a Charter of the region of Vijaya- 
nagar King Knshnadevaraya from Kilapp. 
aattu (Distt North Arcot. Madras), and a 
step-well inscription of the time of Ghiya- 
su'd-din Khilji of Mahva from Singhpur 
(Distt Guna, M P) besides certain donation- 
records in Brahmi of the 1st to 3rd century 
A D from Sannatht (Distt Gulbnrga 
Mysore) 

Preservations of Monuments — Repairs 
and reconstruction work, etc was earned 
out m the following monuments — 

Tomb of Sher Shah at Sasaram Purana 
Qda, Delhi, Shn Erumbeswara Temble. 
Tiruverumbur, Distt Tiruchirapafli Siva- 
ganga Little Fort, Thanjavur, Darya Daulat 
Bagh Snrangapatnam Distt Mandya, Bha 
tinda Fort. Bhatinda. Siva temple, Garh 
Distt Alwar 

Temple Survey Project— A monograph 
on Cave Temples of the Deccan under 
Chalukyas Rashtrakufas and others has 
been completed Others on hand are Mono- 
liths of Rashtrakutas at EUora and Cave 
temple of Pandyas, Muttaraiyars, Cheras and 
others 

Museum — The Archaeological Museum 
Konarak is being properly organized Ten 
gold coins of Knshnadevaraya found at 
Hampi were acquired for the Site Museum 
For Archaeological Museum at Bodhgaya 

m 



three Pata sculptures were obtained on loan 
from the Indian Museum. Calcutta 

Anthropological Surveyor India 

During the period under review this 
Suney had earned out field investigations 
in connection with the following projects:- 

>■ Linguistic Study of the Bhutan 
dialect. 

2. Study of the Indo-Arjan tribal 
dialects— Malphariya dialect of 
Santhal Parganas and the 
neighbourhood. 

3. Caste roles in a temple complex 
in Mi sore State. 

4. Ethnographic study of the Jcnu 
Kurubas of Mysore. 

5. The ecological and cultural adap- 
tations of the various ethnic groups 
in the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands. 


6 Comparative Stud) of fisher-folk 
in coastal West Bengal and Orissa. 

7. Impact of industrialisation in Tribal 
Chifanaepur, 

S. Comparative Study of tribal 

solidarity movement in Chotanag- 
pur ard Assam. 

9. Study of complex religious institu- 
tions— Caste and festival in South 
India. 

10 Study of complex religious institu- 
tions— Vaishnas ism in BengaL 
M. Ethno-musical Study of South 
Indian tribes. 

13 Comparative Study of the 

Nomads : M)sore State 
13. AH India Anthropometric Survc). 

Besides, a documentary film on the life 
of the Nicobarese was taken by this Survey. 
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NAGARJUNA’S PHILOSOPHY By K 
Venkata Ramanan, Charles E Tuttle Co, 
Inc, Rutland, Vermont, Price $ 1000 
While always stimulating, many of the 
great Masters tend to appear enigmatic as 
soon as an attempt is made to interpret 
them with any exactitude Like Kant, 
Nagarjuana marks a watershed in the deve- 
lopment of Indian philosophy Nagarj una’s 
trenchant critique of earlier dogmatic philo 
sophy and his use of the dialectical method 
are brilliantly expressed in his Mula 
Madhyamaka Karikas and the Vigraha - 
Vyavartani Both these works are available 
m the original Sanskrit and have been 
happily published with the result that this 

BOOK REVIEWS 
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negative and dialectical side of Nagarjuna’s 
thought is well known to scholars On the 
other hand, it has been frequently debated 
whether the meaning of Sunyata is purely 
negative The ancient Brahmanicat tradi- 
tion understood Sunyata in a purely nega- 
tive sense and some modem interpreters of 
Nagarjuna have sought to uphold this inter- 
pretation On the other hand, under the 
inspiration of Japanese tradition, several 
modem commentators have read a kind of 
absolutism m Naghrjuna There are other 
variations too Stacherbatsky interpreted 
Sunyata as Relativity while Dr T R V 
Murti compares Nagarjuna to Kant On 
the whole Dr Ramanan tends to follow 
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Dr Marti though without bringing in Kant 
He seeks to present Sunyata as a man>- 
stded principle which may be held at once 
absolutists or relativistic since it denies the 
absoluteness of the relative "Sunyata as 
the mundane truth is relativity and condi- 
tioned becoming Suniata 

as the ultimate truth is the uncondi- 
tioned, this is brought to light, 

again, by rejecting through criticism the 
imagination of the ultimacy of the condi- 
tionedness of the conditioned ” 

(pp 172-73) This might be put more 
simply by saying that at the level of causes 
and concepts all things are relative and con- 
ditioned but that this JS not the ultimate 
truth The relativistic significance of 
Sunyata is brought out dialectically and 
can be called a critical doctrine The 
absolutistic aspect of truth, on the other 
hand, is essentially mystical and denves 
straight from the Prajnaparamita tradition 
Now Nagarjuna’s conviction with this tradi 
tion is well known, and the Mahaprajna - 
paramitasastra is traditionally attributed 10 
him Dr Ramanan has sought to present 
Nagarjuna’s philosophy as presented in this 
sastra His work is therefore in a direction 
of crucial importance in determining the 
true meaning of Nagarjuna and deserves to 
be particularly welcomed since the Sanskrit 
ongma! of the sastra is no longer extant 

Dr Ramanan presents tfie basic rdtas of 
Nagarjuna from the Chinese Ta C/u tu lun 
and analyses them in the light of the con 
text provided by the Sanskrit works of 
Nagarjuna Dr Ramanan writes m a clear 
and lucid manner and his work is a corape 
tent and significant addition to the modern 
literature on Nagarjuna His use of the 
Ta-Chi tn lun enables him to bnng out the 


mystical absolutism of Nagarjuna— the reli- 
gious side of the doctrine of Prajna — 
and thus supplement his (Nagarjuna’s) 
usual one sided dialectical presentation 
on the basts of the Madhyamaka - 
Kartkas alone It appears to us that the 
Mahayana sutras contain a unified doctrine 
which could be indifferently called Vtjnana 
\ada or Sunya\ada The distinction bet- 
ween these schools arise with systema 
tic criticism of Nagarjuna and At>adeva, 
on the one hand and * the systematic ela- 
boration of the doctrine of spiritual intui- 
tion (Abhisamayai on the other by 
Maitreyanatha Prajna thus became dialecti 
cal Reason on the one hand and mystical 
Experience, on the other It is this later 
difference of emphasis between the two 
schools which in retrospect tends to lend a 
more negative aura to Nagarjuna than 
really justified The study of Ta Chi hi lun 
is thus a real corrective to the usual study 
of Nagarjuna and Dr Raraanan’s work 
fills a real desideratum and is sure to be 
warmly greeted by the scholarly world 
It is a pity, however, that the author 
does not discuss the historically vital 
question of the attribution of the Maha 
prajnaparamitasastra to Nagarjuna The 
relevance of the evidence found in the 
Sastra to the doctrine of Nagarjuna will 
remain debatable till the attribution of the 
Sastra is properly defended Again on the 
FslatioB cf Hxxtyass AJ&hajaaa Js&g-arjiina 
and Buddha the work could have profitably 
utilized some more recent writings also than 
those of Suzuki and Kimura Dutt and 
Murti The exposition would also have 
benefitt-d the reader more if Sanskrit equi 
valents had been more extensively given 
as eg in Stachcrbatsky’s writings 

G C PANDE 
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LMRAMANstnr Its viilLosoniY 

AND HISTORY By A K Mukhcrjcc, 
Asia Publishing House. Bombay, Pp 220. 
Price Rs 22 

While many of us. long in the profession, 
remain unreconciled to modem Iibranan- 
ship’s claim to Science as the sphere of its 
activity we have before us, an Asia publi- 
cation entitled “Librananship its philo- 
sophy and History,” by A K Mukherjee, 
in which the author exhorts its readers to 
discover its philosophy. But truly, if 
Science is defined as “ordered knowledge 
of natural phenomena and of the relations 
between them” and “Philosophy as criticism 
and elucidation of assumptions and ways 
of thought’, no amount of exhortation by 
librarians is going to eam them the status 
of a scientist or a philosopher And indeed 
statements and quotations such as 

“The term ‘Librananship’ is equivalent 
to the term 'Library Science’, and there 
should not be any confusion in this regard 
The definitions which follow leave no scope 
for such confusion Library Science is pri- 
marily concerned with the collection, preser- 
vation organisation and use of recorded 
communications ‘J P Danton has defined 
librananship as ‘that branch of learning 
which has to do with the recognition, collec 
tion organisation, preservation and utilisa 
tion of graphic and printed materials ’ 

H W B Meyers has defined it as that 
branch of human knowledge which treats 
of the production, care and use of recorded 
human knowledge According to J L 
Wheeler, Librananship is concerned pn 
manly with books and other textual mate 
rials, their discovery selection, prepara 
, tion and with increasing emphasis, their full 
utilisation by all classes and individuals. 


who have the intelligence to team, and the 
gumption to seek information, recreation or 
self-development from them’ ” (pp 4-5) All 
these serve to render confusion worse con- 
founded instead of strengthening the author's 
claim to the contrary. 

Now, frankly, the present reviewer finds, 
in the above quotations, little justification 
to predicate science with librananship The 
definitions are admirable in themselves as 
class room exposition of the functions of 
librananship, but do they, m any 
sense, establish the claim that ’Libra- 
nanship* is equivalent to the term ‘Library 
Science’ What follows m the chapter 
called ‘Background and the Image’, ag- 
gravates. instead of alleviating, this con- 
fusion Consider for example this sentence 

“If librananship enjoins a knowledge of 
books and other textual materials, it inducts 
an attribute of high bibliographical acumen, 
which is as much a part of scholarship as 
enjoined in any other established 
discipline” (p 5) 

Read on the whole paragraph where the 
above sentence occurs and try to grasp the 
meaning or sense it conveys in support of 
the claim 

Turning to the chapter entitled “The 
Philosophy of Librananship” one is struck 
at once by this exhortation to the future 
libranan 

“The discovery of the philosophy is the 
province of the philosopher and the libra- 
rian, therefore, should himself become a 
philosopher and find his own philosophy!" 
(P 9) 

Surely, this is a tall order for the poor 
libranan who had better bo on tem-firma 
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rather than try to soar into the giddy 
heights of speculation One could cite sen- 
tence after sentence and para after para 
from Chapters I to VII to illustrate the 
inadequacy of the author’s p'emises in sup 
port of his inference that ‘Librananship’ 
is a science or that it has a philosophy, 
but u the interest of brevity I shall con- 
tent myself by quoting the concluding para- 
graph of chapter 2 (p 23) 

“The philosophy of librananship should 
not be taken m isolation of the general 
trends of human thought, pertaining to the 
cultural progress of man It has very much 
existed in the idea plane and its implica- 
tions have been far reaching, for many 
people — prince, pnest. scholar, teacher and 
philosopher have responded to this calling 
through the ages, a vocation which is as 
noble as any other, upholding the freedom 
of man to pursue knowledge and the 
pleasure that flows from it, un fettered un 
restricted and un inhibited It is not a part 
of librananship — it pervades the gamut of 
it, it is librananship itself, and “it has 
something indefinable which transforms it 
from a mere occupation into a way of life 
Those in whom the light bums brightly 
fand that their work fills their lives abun 
dantly, and bangs its own satisfying 
rewards " 

Presumably the author is confusing the 
end of librananship with what he calls 
philosophy If not ho. at least the autho 
nties he quotes, have this in mind as they 
proceed with the definition of librananship 
To interpret otherwise would tantamount to 
ymaung the purpose of the book namely, 
to serve as a handy and useful textbook of 
the history of librananship through the ages 
Indeed, the chief ment of the book lies in 


its historical aspect rather than In its expo- 
sition of the subject as a science or a philo- 
sophy Already we find that exponents of 
‘Library Science* are turning away from 
librananship in their attempt to reduce it 
to laws and canons of infalhable certainty 
and exactitude We are being increasingly 
confronted by libranans who are mistaking 
the means for the end and are as far 
removed from the book as the bricklayer is 
from the contents of the bnck he is laying 
The bricklayer can get away with his igno- 
rance but the libranan who treats the book 
as a bnck is forfeiting his claim to be a 
librarian Let us be humble in our calling 
and try to serve the reader in his search for 
information and knowledge Let us bear in 
mind while thus engaged that the fact of 
change is fundamental to our profession, 
that the means we employ are always 
subject to change as the end changes 
with the passage of time It proves 
nothing to claim “The libranans of 
technological field demands as a pre requi- 
site a similar advance in culture and educa 
tion, to enable the society at large, gamer 
commensurate benefits from such advance- 
ment ” (p 4) We will be judged by our ser 
vice to the reader only if wc develop an 
awareness of the changing needs of teaching 
and research 

Nevertheless the author has filled a gap 
in library literature in the country by 
producing a highly informative history of 
Librananship over the ages Teachers as 
well as students in our schools of libranan- 
ship have long felt the need of such a book, 
they have in the book under review what 
they need The author has made an exten 
sive study of the subject and has pains 
takingly gathered valuable information on 
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the development of the library since min 
felt the need of preserving records first, of 
archives, and, afterwards of his intellectual 
and cultural heritage It is a fascinating 
story as it unfolds before us a panoramic 
view of man’s march forward on the path 
of civilisation It is possible, while going 
through this story, to differ from the author 
in a few details without in any way detrac- 
ting from its intrinsic worth For example, 
we have no evidence except for a double- 
column cuneiform tablet 2$ inches in length 
by 1J inches in width which S N Kramer 
has deciphered and identified as the * First 
Library Catalogue" "that the Sumenans had 
established private, religious and govern- 
ment libraries by 2700 BC” I know 
Sumer, but is there a Sumena'* As far as 
antiquity is concerned it is with the 
Assyrians w the 7th century B C that the 
real Library sees the light of day 

Did "Assyrians exist at the same time as 
the Babylonians?" 

The author’s treatment of the Middle 
Ages is marred by a glaring omission 


namely, of any reference to the net work of 
great libraries which covered the Muslim 
would from Marv in eastern Persia to 
Cordova and Toledo in the heart of Spain 
in the 9th 11th centuries AD Baghdad 
Cairo. Holedo had large libraries under the 
Abbasid, Fatimid and Omayyad Caliphates 
respectively It is hoped that the author 
will make a note of this fact in the second 
ediUon of his book 

While mentioning papyrus and parchment 
as writing material m the Middle Ages, the 
author ignores the appearance of rag paper 
manufacturing in 13th century Italy Similar 
factual lacunae can be pointed out in his 
treatment of the modem period But, as 
I have indicated, these are minor errors 
Finally, I would urge strongly a second 
look on the medium of expression which at 
times puts a strain on the readers’ compre- 
hension of the matter he reads 


S BASH1RUDDIN 
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A SELECT LIST OF BOOkS PUBLISHED fN INDIAN 
LANGUAGES ON EDUCATION AND CULTURE 
DURING APR1L-JUNE 1967 


ASSAMESE 

Assam Sahitya Sabha, Jorhat 

Assam sahitja sabha barsiki Digboi (ekotta- 
rafnmsa) sanmihn, 1964. ed by Mahcsvar 
Neog Jorhat, the Sabha, 1964 vi, 160 p 
photos Rs 3 00 
Addresses &. reports 


Assam sahitya sabha barakt, dvatnmsattam, 
Nalbart adhibesan 1965, ed by Hariprasad 
Neog Jorhat, the Sabha, 1966 vi 220 p 
photos Rs 3 00 
Addresses & reports 


Assam sahitya sabha, bartrayastrimsa, Uttar 
Lakhimpur sanmilan, 1966, ed by Hanprasad 
Neog Jorhat, the Sabha, 1966 vt 155 p 
photos Rs 3 00 
Addresses & reports 

Gosrami Kumudchandrn 

Nritya Dtbrogarh, the author, 1965 20, 5 p 
jllus photos (part col ) Rs 3 50 

Neog, Hariprasad, and Gagai, Lila, comp. £ ed. 
Asamiya samsknti Jorhat. Assam sahitya 
sabha, 1966 xvi, 388 p Rs 12 00 
A collection of essays on various aspects of 
Assamese culture written by different writers 

Neog, Mabesrar, and Sarnia, Hemantatumar, idi. 
Sahitya -samiksa Jorhat, Assam sahitya sabha, 
1963 viu. 234 p Rs 6 00 


BENGALI 

Anlrban, pseud [Mrbanananda Saranatl) and 
Satyananda Sararratl 

Vcdanta-jr/nass Semmpcsre. Rabindranath 
Bandyopadhyay, 1966 96 p Rs 200 
Catechism 

Bandyopadhyay, Asislnmar 

Adhunik bamla sahityer sanksipta itibritta , 
5th ed Calcutta, Modem book agency, 1963 
xtv, 377 p Rs 6 50 


Bamla sahityer lUbntta, v 2, 2nd ed Cal- 
cutta, Modern book agency, 1966 xvj, 781 
p plates Rs 12 50 

Chatanyayug Covers period from 1493—1605 
A.D 


Bamla sahityer sampuma itibritta Calcutta 
Modern book agency, 1966 xih, 786 p 
Rs 1100 

Bandyopadhyay, KaoaL 

Rabindranatya sarmksha. Calcutta A Mu 
kharji 1967 viu, 208 p Rs 5 00 

Bandyopadhyay, SnLumar 

Bangasahilye upanyaser dhara, Si h rev and 
enl ed Calcutta, Modem book agency, 
11967] x, 844 p Rs 2500 

Bhattacharya, Asutos, comp. & ed 

Bangiya lok sangit ratnakar, v 2 Calcutta, 
Pasbchimbaoga lokasansknti gabesana p3rf- 
shad, 1966 xiv, 513 1038 p Rs 6 00 
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Chtkrabirti, Puraichimdr* 

Yuge yuge Bharatsilpa. Calcutta, Bangs *ahl- 
lya sammilan, 1966 viii, 164 p, alias , plate* 

Rs. 7.00 

Haidar, Gopal 

Rus sahityer ruparekha. Calcutta, A. Mo* 
kharji & co, 1966. xvi, 374 p. Ulus, plate*. 
Rs. 10 00. 

Komar Madanreoban 

Bamla sahityer alochana; 4th ed Calcutta, 
Daagupta & co., 1966. xvl, 356 p. Rs. 8 50 

Malomdar, Ramei Chandra 

Kamila baktritamala: madhyayuge Bamlar 
saimkriti. Calcutta, Calcutta University, 1966. 
x, 138 p. plates. 

Manna, Gunamay 

Rabindra-Kabyaruper bibartan rekha. Cal- 
cutta, Modem book agency, 1966. xlviu, 559 
p Rs 1200 

Thesis (D Phil>-Calcutta University. 

Mira Debl 

Adhurnk embraydari siksa. Calcutta, Impres- 
sion Syndicate, 1966. 10 p illus Rs 4 00 
Mltra, Dilipknmar 

Imraji sahityer samksipta itibritta; 2nd rev. 
&. enl cd Calcutta, Modem book agency, 
1966 yu, 383 p Rs 8 00 
Mitra, Sarojmohtn 

Chhotigalper biebitra Katha Calcutta, Bha- 
rati bhavan, 1964, x, 321 p Rs 1°°° 

ENGLISH 

Aryanayakam, Asadevl 

Gandhi the teacher Bombay. Vidya bhavan, 
1966 x. 37 p Re 1 00 
Lectures delivered at the Jadavpur University 
on March 11, 12 and 13, 1964 

Atkinson, John William, ed. 

Motives in fantasy, action, and society, * 
method of assessment and study New De , 
East-West press, 1966 xvi, 873 p bibl 
Rs 12 CO 


Bakht, Singh 

David recovered all, Bombay, Gospel litera- 
ture service, 1967. vi. 110 p 
Bandyopndhyay, Anjankumar, ed 

Nehru and Soviet Russia. Calcutta, Bensons. 
1965. viii, 60 p plates. Rs. 8 00. 

Basham, Arthur Llewellyn 

Aspects of ancient Indian culture. Bombay. 
Asia pub, house, 1966. viii, 46 p Rs 5 00 

Cenkalvaraya PUlal, V. S. 

History of the Tamil prose literature. Mad- 
ras, The South India saiva siddhacta works 
pubg society, 1966. iv, 80 p. Rs. 1.50. 

Chakrabartl, Apala 

The idealist theory of value. Calcutta, Cal- 
cutta University, 1966. xxxii. 240 p. Rs. 10 00 
Thesis (Ph D.}— Calcutta University, I960 

Chatter]!, Alaka 

Atisa and Tibet, life and works of Dipam- 
kara Snjnana in relation to the history and 
religion of Tibet with Tibetan sources Cal 
cutta. the author, 1967 xvi, 593 P illus . 
taesuns, bibl Rs. 50 00. 

Clements, E. 

Introduction to the study of Indian music 
Allahabad, Kitab roahal, 1967 xvi, 104 p 
Rs 1000 
Codd, Clara M. 

Introduction to Patanjali’s Yoga Madras 
Theosophical pubg house, 1966, XU, 164 p 
Rs 5 CO 

Dhopesvarkar, A. D. 

J Knshnamurti and awareness in action 
Bombay, Popular prakashan, 1967 vm, 164 
p Rs 1500 
Dlnkmeyer, Don Carl 

Child development, the emerging self New 
Delhi Prentice hall, 1967 XU, 434 p bibl 
Rs ID 00 

Dirakar, Rsnganath Ram chandra 

Gandhi's triple message Bombay, Vidya 
bhavan, 1966 vm, 36 p Re 1 00 
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fclriitr, Rantinith Rua thaadra 

Ii not Gandhi the answer 1 Bombay, Vitfya 
bhavan, 1966 vm, 53 p Re 1 00 

F tigm oc, Junes, and Spiers, R. Phene 

History of Indian and eastern architecture, 
v I; 2 nd rev. and enl Delhi, Mumhiram 
Manoharla], 1967 xxx, 450 p front, illus , 
port- Map (fold) Rs 100 00 (2 vols). 


History of Indian and eastern architecture, 
v 2. 2nd rev and enl. e& Delhi, Monshiram 
Manoharlal, 1967 xvi, 521 p. front, illus^ 
plates Ri. 10000 (2 voU) 

Gandhi, Klsor 

Social philosophy of Sn Atirobindo and the 
new age. Pondicherry, Atirobindo society, 
1965 xu, 273 p. front, facsim, bibL Rs 6 00. 

Gangnli, Si eh In di-snath 

Logical positivism as a theory of meaning 
Calcutta, Allied publishers. 1967 vm, 219 p 
bibl Rs. 18 00 
George, M. Ana till 

The theological formation of the clergy In 
India. Poona, Pontifical athenaeum, 1966 xvi 
262 p bibL Rs 1000 

Ghosh, Dhlrendranath 

An introduction to the study of Shakespeare 
Calcutta, Modem book agency, 1967 xvu«, 
143 p bibl. Rs. 6 00 (Studies «n English 
literature senes) 

Ghosh, Sislriumar 

Meta -a esthetics and other essays Calcutta, 
Writers* workshop, 1966 67 p Rs 1000 

Graham, Billy 

Peace with God Bombay Thomas Samuel, 
rut vm 247 p front. Rs 2J0 

Gntw, J P. 

Seals and statuettes of Kulli Zhob Mcbenjo 
Daro and Harappa. New Delhi, Vir pubg 
house. 1967 Xu, 34 p Ulus. btbL Rs 8 00 


Gupta, D M. 

Treasures of English composition. Agra 
Adarsh prakashan, 1966 X, 336 p Rs. 1000 

Gupta, NaJinlkaota 

The Yoga of Sn Aurobindo Pondicherry. 
Sn Aurobindo ashram. 1967 tv, 216 p 
Ri 500 

Hudson, William Flenry 

An introduction to the study of literature 
Ludhiana, Lyall book depot, 1967 352 p. 
Ri. 7.50 

Jerur, S. V, 

A history of education in Karnataka. Krt- 
sh nam urthipuram, Mohana prakashan, 1966. 
x 212 p fold. map. bibL Rs. 5.00 

Kapur, 7, N. 

Essays on mathematics education. Delhi, 
Ramchaud & co, 1966 vi 170 p Rs. 10 00 
Lajpif Rtl, La la 

A history of the Arya samaj, an account 
of Its ongm. doctrines and activities with 
a biographical sketch of the founder, ed. by 
Snremasarma. Calcutta, Orient Longmans, 
1967 x 217 p bibL Rs. 10 50 

Lai, Pnnnottun, ed. 

T S. Eliot, homage from India Calcutta 
Writers’ workshop 1965 228 p bibL Ri. 
12.00 

A commemoration volume of J5 essays and 
elegies 

Metre ns, Guy S. and Croret, Francois ed. 

Studies in the cultural history of India, Agra, 
Shiv lal Agarwal and co 196— 512 p. Rs. 
3000 

MIsre, l 'mesh 

History of Indian philosophy, v 2. Allahabad, 
Tirabhukii publications, 1966 xxx. 65S p. 

Rs. 7000 

Misra Umesh 

NImbarka school of Vedanta 2nd ed. Allaha 
bad, Tirabhukii publications 1966 vi, 126 
p Rs 1500 
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Mnkhjrj!, Amilkumar 

The ethics ct obedience, a study of the 
philoicphy of T. H Green Calcutta. World 
press, 1961 x\\. 204 p blbl Rs 20 00 

Moral, Ktnaljtlal Msnektal 

Gandhtji s philosophy m life and action 
Bomba), Vid)a bhavan, 1965 vl 40 p 
Re 100 

Tandey, N. K. 

An introduction to Shakespeare entidsm. a 
study tn changing patterns Calcutta, Modem 
book agency, 1965 xn, 151 p Rs 900 

Rune bar, SinUr Mokasl 

The later phase in the development of W B 
Yeats ( a study in the stream of Yeats'* later 
thought and creativity) Dharwar, Kama tab 
University, 196— avi. 285 p Rs 10 00 

Riiagopal, L. V. 

The philosophy of A N Whitehead, the con- 
cept of reality and organism Mjsorc, My- 
sore University, 1966 xvi, 459 p Rs 12*50 

lUmachandran, G. 

Promotion of Gandhian philosophy Mysore. 
Mysore University, 1966 vitt, 43 p Re 1 00 
Ramakrtshmra, E. M. 

Fundamentals of South Indian or Ka malic 
music Madras, the author, 1967 vin, 46 p 
Ramanalltan, G. 

Indian babu (a study in social psychology) 
New Delhi. Sudha publications 1^65 284 p 
tables Rs 9 50 
Sabnls, Santa ram Atmnram 

Kalidasa, his style and his times Bombay, 
Tripathi, 1966 xu, 480 p Rs 25 00 
Sah, A. B., ed 

Education, scientific policy and developing 
societies Bombay, Manaktalas, 1967 xxiv. 
506 p R S 28 00 
Sarkar, H 

Studies in early Buddhist architecture of 
India Delhi, Munshiram Manoharlal, 1966 
vi, 120 p plates, blbl Rs 30 00 

LIST OF BOOKS 
17—21 Edu 1 67 


Satyananda, Svpml 

World ethics Suri (West Bengal). Srcc Srec 
Ramaknshna ashram. 1967. xx, (412] p 
Rs 12 00 

Savsru, Sudaoan K# comp. 

Champion or peace, tribute to Shastrl New 
Delhi, Gyan rnandtr. 1966 220 p Rs 16 00 

Smile, Mm 

The colonial origins of American thought. 
New Delhi, Eurasia, ( 1 191 P bibl 

Rs liO 

Sen, Frnphulla Chandra 

Gandhian philosophy. Calcutta, Supdt , Govt 
press [printers). 1966 12 p 

Ser Singh 

Philosophy of Sikhism Juliundur. Sterling 
Publications, 1967 x, 316 p bibl Rs 2000 

Slnart, Ramakont 

Reason in existentialism Bombay, Popular 
prakashan. 1966 xii, 264 p bib! Rs 28 00 

Srimsll, Kilo L»1 

The future of basic education Chandigarh 
Panjab University, 1966 u, 63 p Rs 2 40 
Lecture delivered at Panjab University 

Stem, Paul J 

The abnormal person and his world, an in- 
troduction to psychopathology New Delhi, 
East West press, 1966 xu. 239 p bibl 
Rs 900 

Sukla, J P 

The nature of mind Jabalpur, Modem book 
house, 1966 xx 358 p bibl 

TbIitid!, I K. 

Self culture, 2nd rev ed Madras The 
theosophical pubg house, 1967 xvm, 304 p 
Tozer, A W. 

The pursuit of God Akola, Alliance publica 
tions, 1967 118 p 
Tmscott. Graham 

You shall receive power Poona, World of 
Deliverence Ministry, 1967 vui, 347 p 
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Varma, VfaranatJjs prasad 

The political philosophy of Mahatma Gandhi 
and sarvodaja, 2nd ed. Agra, Laksbraina- 
ram Agarwal, 1 966 xu. 468, 20 p bibL 
Rs. 14 00 

YIdjaprafcas 

Khajuraho, a study m the cultural condi 
tions of Cbandella society Bombay Tara- 
porevala &. sons, 1967 Jctvm, 207 p illos, 
plates, bibl 

Yogesvar 

Tunes unto the infinite, senes 1 Bombay, 
Vidy a Bhavan, 1966 vui, 60 p Re 1 60 


Tunes unto the infinite, senes 2. Bombay. 
Vidya bbavan, 1966 viu, 64 p Re. 1 

XsTter Slants Ians Tacinayakam, Father 

Landscape and poetry" a study of nature in 
classical Tamil poetry, 2nd ed. Bombay, Asia 
pubg bouse, 1966 viu. 151 p Rs. 1600 

HINDI 

AdaTtl, Sabodh 

Simnya sT.sha manovijnan Allahabad Cen- 
tral book depo,., 1962. z. 249 p charts 
Rs 300 

Am bs prasad “Soman 1 

Hindi aur usaki upabhasaorn ka svarup Alla- 
habad Hindi sahitya sammelan, 1966 xir 
340 p map Ri 1000 

Balakrisbca ‘Madtar* 

Kuruksetra. sarosknUk evam aitBmik simha 
valokan Delhi Visvas idalaya prakasHa gnh, 
1965 1 34 p Rs. 12 JO 
BharadrsI, Dlnenebandra 

Siksha-uddhant tatha tilthan kab Agra, 
Vnod pvstak mandir 1967 xvi, 191 p 
Rs 3 00 

pli'ls. Chandrasekhar 

Itadiu’i rolajtt Ajmerc Kntbna brm 
19 66. XII 3J2 r Fbtcs. fcifct Rs 1600 
Th*si* (I”t D ) — Vikfam UHversi y 
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Bhimsen ‘JSirmaT, ed. 

Tclugu ka upanyas sahitya. Hjdenbad. 
Andhra Pradesh Sahitya Akaderm, 1967. su, 
282 p Rs. 600 

Chaturredl, Madhosudan 

Sahitya, 2nd ed Agra, Chatuncdi prakashan 
samiti, 1965 iv, 48 p photo Re 0.50 

Cbandhan, SatjadeT 

Hindi ke pratmdhi kaharn. Delhi Bhantl 
sahitya mandir, 1963 vi, 247 p Rs. 3 50 

Gaor, R, N. 

Hindi sahitya ka saral itihns, 2nd ed Meerut, 
Rajhans prakashan mandir, 1967. viu, 230 p 
Rs 2.50 

Gokakkar, S G. 

Mahadevi Varma aur path ke sathl Kolhapur. 
Maharashtra grants bbandar. 1966 iv, 70 p 
Rs 2.00 

Gosraml, Saranafclharl 

Kmhnabhakti kayya mem sakhibhav Vara- 
nasi, Chowkhamba vidya bhavan, 1966 Lxiv 
788 p ill us photo Rs. 2500. 

Thesis (PhD)— Lucknow University 
Gnlabaray 

Hindi-sahitya ka subodh itlhas. 31st rev ed 
Agra. Sahitya ratna bhandar, 1966 si 35S 
P Rs. 3.50 

Gupta, Jigs dii 

Pngaitihasik Bharatiya Chitrakah. Delhi. 
National pubg house 1967 xvi. 630 p 
ph'es photos map, bibl Rs 75 00 

Gupta, Prskasachandra 

A) ka Hindi-sihitya Delhi National 
house 1966 vim. 24 p Rs SCO 
Cortn, Aratlnda, nt 

Hindi ke das sanasrcs'ha katha'mik prayog 
Delhi Ranjit printers and publishers 1966 
232 p Rs. 10 50 

Salts, I <5 a raj 

Hindi laKta rachana. Varanasi P^a-a'iy* 
Jr4nap h 1966 XXail, 320 p bibl Rs 6CO 
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Jjln, MmaUkumar 

karruyani— Cintan Delhi Bharat! sahitya 

nandir 1965 xu 323 p bibl Rs 1200 


>*gcndra 

Alocak k! aitta Delhi National pubs house 
1966 x 176 p Rs 700 


Jilntndrakumar 

kahanl anubhav aur silpa Delhi Furvodaya 
prakashan 1967 168 p Rs 6 00 


Nahita, Ab*™* 1 ® 3 

rnchm kavyom ki nipparampani Bikaner 
Bharalua Vidya irnndir shodh praliihthan 
140 « Di 500 


Prtmehand ek knti vyaktitsa Delhi, Purvo- 
daya prakashan 1967 168 p platea 

Rs- 12.00 

Jiyauaih ‘Ntlia* 

Bhaktlkavya mem madhurya bhav ka asanip 
Delhi Bansal &. co 1966 286 p R* 2500 
Thesis (Ph D) — Panjab Umscntty 

Jayasaral Sltarxm 

Saikstk samajasastra Lucknow, Hindi »amUt 
Suchana vtbhag 1965 371 p Rs 7 50 

kinasachandra Sastii 

Jam nyay Varanasi Bharatiya Jnanapitb 
1966 xiv 367 p. bibl Rs 900 
Mahendra, td 

Hindi natak siddhant aur vivechan Agra 
Sahitya ratna bhandar, 1967 viu 203 p 
Rs 500 

Mlsra, Ramadhln 

Alankar-darpan Patna Granthatnala Karya 
laya 1964 viu 192 p Rs 325 
Mlsra, Ramakrtshna 

God n saundarya aur saemksha Patna Hindi 
Sahitya sansar 1967 x 341 p bibl Rs 7 50 

Mittal, Rnjakumarl 

kruhna bhakti sahityam metn rtukavya pa 
ranpara Agra Vinod pustalc mandir 1967 
X 320 p bibl Rs 12 00 
N*g»r, Snnra 

Hindi kl prayogasil kavita aur usake preran 
dsrot (San 1943 se 1960 tak) Vallabhvidyana 
gar Sardar Valhbhbbai Vidyapitb I960 
xxxvi 284 p bibl. Rs 8 00 
Thesis (Ph D>— Sardar Vallabhbhai Vidya 
P tb 


Pandey, Sudhskar 

Praiad ki kavitaen Varanasi Hindi pneha 
1967 411 P ph°'° tac ’" M Rs 800 

Tathak P D„ and Tjr*Rl» 

fJlAe *"»* ’"“"’“'i *£ 700 ° d 

pwlak mandTr 1967 ivi 421 p Rj 7 00 

Pathak, S P- kid Sarnia, M. D 

_ ki talkalin sanasyaem 

Mrerat Ras.oeipnblirnt.onl 1966 vu. 358 
p bibl Ri 7«> 

P " b ^”’ ka kaiha sahitya H' lhl l’ 3 " 11511 
S’h« 1966 »■ IMP K! 560 

‘’""sabiiya ka udd«y. r=v ad Allahabad 
Hans prakashan 1967 195 p Rs Z 

Raimis Acharya 

Mitti ke diyc comp by Aravinda Bombay 
ton jagrili sangh 1966 . 96 p from 
Rs 3 00 

Rangra, Ranavlr 

Sahitya sadhana aur sanghars Delhi Bha 
SSnya mandir 1965 8 IBS p R> 500 

Saksena, Udajavlr 

Vamya siksban Agra Vinod pustak mandir 


Sampurnanand 

Yogadarsan Lucknow Hindi samiU Sucha 
na vibhag 1965 300 p pi bibl Rs 600 
(H ndi samiti granthamala 122) 


list of books 
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Santaprakas Satyadas 

Haman bharafiyam pt- 1 — Pbalit kc and 
havisvas Ringnod Anantanand prakashan, 

1965 xvw 152 p Rs 230 

Sarnia, Devidatta 

Rastrabhasa ke nip mem Hindi siksan. 
Allahabad Indian press 1966 xx 432 p 
Rs. 9 00 

Surma, Dmanalh 

Sirsanatanadhannalok. New Delhi the author, 

1966 xx, 999 p Rs 13 00 (Alofc grantha 
mala, 9) 

Sarma, Harabamsalal 

Suradas Delhi Radhaknshna prakashan 

1966 265 p Rs, 630 

Sarnia, Lahshrmnarayan 

Narendra Sarma aur unaka kavya. Delhi, 
National pubg house 1967 iv 143 p 
Rs 600 
Satyadev Sastn 

Isa vasya rahasya. Lucknow Hindi samiti, 
Suehana vibhag 1965 vui, 84 p Rs 230 
(Hindi samiti granthamala 104) 

Slddhesraraprasad 

Chayavadottar kavya. Delhi, National pubg 
home 1966 vui 251 p Rs 8 00 
Simha, Rajakisora 

Pali-sahitya ka ltihas 2nd ed Agra Vinod 
pustak man dir 1967 xu 179 p Rs 230 
SInha Savitri 

Tula aur tare Delhi National pubg. house 
1966. vui 222 p Rs. 8. 

Solanld, Komslisimb* 

Nath panth aur rnrgun sant kavya. Agra, 
Vinod pustak mandir 1966 X 397 p bibl 
Rs 12.00 

Thesis (PhJ3) — Vlkram University 
Srisakumar 

Ramachantamanas ka tattva — daraan. Jabal 
pur Lok chetana prakashan 1966. xiv 9-192 
p. b»bL Rs 1000 

Thesis (Ph. D)— Jabalpur University 


Srivastar, Naralakuor, and Snvastav, Baijanalh 
Sikshalya sangathan 4th ed. Varanasi, Hindi 
pracharak, 1966 vui 160 p plates. Rs. 175 
SoUa, Lai it 

Upanyasakar Bhagavatiprasad Vajapeyi silpa 
aur chmtan Delhi, National pubg house, 
1966 vui 168 p Rs. 600 

Susila Bharsti 

Kamayam itibas aur rupak Hjderabad, 
Milind prakashan 1966 188 p bibl. Rs 8 00 

Tan dan, Pratapanareysn 

Hindi Upanyas kala Lucknow Hindi samiti, 
Suehana vibhag 1965 xxu, 373 p Rs. 630 
(Hindi samiti granthamala 110) 

Tnpatbi, Kamnapab 

Adhumk Hindi kavya pravnttiyan Varanasi 
Hindi pracharak, 1967 xxvi 232 p Rs 6.00 

Upadhyay, Dcvraj 

Adhyayan aur anvesan. Delhi National pubg 
house 1966 165 p Rs 7 50 

Upadhyay, Randhir 

Hindi aur Gujarati natya sabitya ka tulanat 
mak adhyayan Delhi, National pub house 
1966 xvi 344 p bibL Rs 20 00 

Varma Saktmtala 

Bharatiya katai-silai vjjnan Allahabad Klfcib 
Mahal 1967 Xiv 2 SO p lUus Rs. 630 

\arsneya, Lahshmlsagar 

Adhumk Kahani ka panpanva Allahabad 
Sah tya bhavan 1966 174 p Rs. 430 


Pascimi alocana sastra. Lucknow Hindi 
samiti Suehana vibhag 1965 Xu 410 p 
Rs. 8 50 (Hindi samiti granthamala, 118) 

Vatsayan SaehMdanand Uirasand 

Hindi sahitya eL adhumk pandnsya Delhi 
Rahakmhna prakashan, 1967 203 p Rs, 9 00 

VImal Kumar ed 

Atyadhunik Hindi sahitja. Patna Pzag pr* 
fcasban. 1965 xvi 256 p Rs. 900 
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KANNADA 

inipij)tbh*sn«Ur, Ali»n*g«ddi 

Khandavavana dahana prasanga. Katmodka. 

Sangima sahitja. 1965 xii, 48 p Re 075 

•WTiri, M. G. 

Kaltsuva hasivu mattu vaicanka barchagalu 
Belgium. Jurupada prakasan, 1966 [viii), 95 
P Rs 200 

Ml, K. p. 

Gandhiji latvajnana rahasy. Hublt. the 
author, 1967 iv, 60 p Re l 00 

hinavalll, p, s. 


MALYALAM 

Assn Akadtml, TrH indium 

Aun kavJta Kcttayam, National book stall. 

1967 138 p R* 2 00 

Critical essays on poet Kuraaran Asan 


MARATHI 

Dilkriahsa Mabara] 

Nimayjtddha kcval bodh grantha Ghatambri, 
D D Hajari. 1966 iv, 256 p photo R » 2J0 

Share, Laksman Narayan 

Pandit Nehru lamskntik darsan Poo™. 
Thokal prakashan, 1967 viii, 240 p Rs 500 


Vesu knstana balu bodhane Mangalore, 
Kannada Theological literature, 1966 vi, 231 
P Rs- 3.50 


Dhole, Kmr Vaman 

Anlara Bombay, Maul pratasha eriha. 1967 
VII, 226 P Rs 12 50 


Kedilayi, K. P. Sltarama 

Yaksagana chhandassu, pt 1 Sisila, the 
author, 1964 (xu], 48 p Re 100 

Kulkaml, Nanuimha 

Kasuti kelaiada citragalu Bangalore, Vagvi 
lasa n.d 32 1 diagrs Rs 200 

Ramaratnam, V, and Sanipat-Kumaraeliarya, V S 
Karnataka sangita sudha Mysore, Visvavidya 
mlaya 1967 xii 393 p bibL Rs 1000 
(Maisur Visvavidyanilaya pattyapustakamale, 
46) 

Snkrish na d attahh a tta 

Tavo kmpbyusiyas dharma Bangalore Sarvo 
dava sahitya 19S7 iv, 57 p Re 0 60 

Timmapjanayaka, comp 

Bharatada navanirmana Gandhiji Bangalore, 
Karna aka sarvo da} a sahitya 1967 xxyi 164 
P Rs 200 

Vsmdarajarav, G 

Kuma anmana sangaty again Mysore Visva 
vidyanlaya 1966 xvi, 404 p Rs 14 00 
Thesis (PhD) — Mysore University 


Bible, N. T. 

Santica marga Bangalore, the Bible Society 
of India. t966 79 p maps Re 0 10 


Das Srldhar, pseud [Srldbar Mangatmcrtl PophlU : 
Snvyankatesaprasad Deulgaon Raja, P S 
pophli, 1966 xxjcvi, 625 p photos Rs 3.25 


Deglorkar, Dhundimihiraj 

Adyatmik vicardhara Poona R G Patll 
1966 u, 70 p Re 1 00 


Gupte, Yasrantl 

Tambda phutlam Poona, Chiranjiv grantha 
prakashan 1967 44 p iUus Rs 200 

Indapnrka, C. D 

Amenketil siksanpaddhati Poona, Thokal 
prakashan, 1956 vi, 108 p map, chart, bibl 
Rs 3 00 

Kelkar, Dattatrey Sankar 

Graha am bajar bhavatil cadhutar Bombav, 
Majestic book stall, 1966 67 p Rs 2 00 


Tunica bhagyanka tumca bhagya Bombay, 
Majestic book stall 1966 67 p R* 2 00 
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Kelkar, DalUtrcy Sankar 

Tumce grain tumce kamajivan Bombay, 
Majestic book stall, 1966 112 p Rs 3 50 

Khadllkar, Chlntaman Ilari 

Alekhan kala, v 1 Ujjan, Anin prakashan, 
1966 X, 102 p ill ih col plates, Rs 10 00 

Khadllkar, Chlotaman Ilari 

Alekhan kala v 2 Ujjain, A run prakashan, 
1966 viii, 164 p illus, plates Rs 15 00 

Kharre, I! him ray Narayan 

Moksaci gurukilli arthat pranavavacak man 
tra Kolhapur, the author, 1966 32 p 
Re 075 

Kolhalkar, Sripad Krishna 

Sahitya vimarsa Poona, Venus prakashan 

1965 xxxu, 163 p Rs 500 

Kundakundachftiya 

Samayasara Sholapur, Suras granthamala, 

1966 204 p Rs 5 00 

Natn, Vinayat Mahadey 

Snganesapratap 3rd ed Bombay, Shrunayu 
resh prakashan 1967 xu 392 p plates 
facsims Rs 15 00 

Navrn palne sangraha 2nd rev & enl ed 
Bombay, B L Pathak prakashan 1967 40 
p Re 040 

phndbe, Narayan Sitaram 

Aisim aksarem rasikem Poona Venus pra 
kashan 1967 iv 294 p Rs 8 00 22 articles 

Rambhau, pseud 

Niropya Pavnar Paramdham prakashan 

1967 215 p Rs 3 00 

Ramdas 

Samastha Ramdas yanca dasabodh Poona 
Chitralekha agency nd iv 564 p Rs 4 50 

Rege, Sivram Dattatrey, ed 

Saikshanik vichardarsan Bombay the editor 
1967 vm 240 p Rs 5 00 


Sskhre, Kiianmahiraj 

Advaita vedanla pradipika, ed by Trasvant 
Bhaurav Limkar Poona, S K Modak, 1966 
iv, 116 p Rs 300 

Santa ram Goya [Santaram Mahadey KambliJ 
Comm 

Val Ma Bha Pa Santaram gurujinci pra 
vacancm ed by Viththal Asrvyi Chulae 
Bombay Hindmata prakashan, 1967 xvi, 111 
p photos Rs 1 75 

ORIYA 

Das, Saryanarayan 

Onya sahityara itihasa, v, Cuttack, Grantha 
mandir 1965 xvi, 842 p Rs 1600 


Jagannath mandira O Jagannath tattva 
Cuttack, Fnends publishers 1966 xvi 282 p 
plates map Rs 10 00 


Onya sahityara ilthasa v 3 Cuttack, Grantha 
mandir 1966 viu, 722 p Rs 1600 

Pradhan, Nagcndranath 

Mehera sahityara bhumifca Cuttack Fnends 
publishers 1966 xu 231 p R S 6 00 

SINDHI 

Vfrekananda, Svami 

Jun racnaun v 1 Bombay, Sri Rama 
knshna ashram 1966 xv 456 p Rs 4 50 

TAMIL 

Ahnakkamo, C. 

Ettil elutakkavitaikal Madras Saivasiddhanta 
works pubg society 1966 xxxu 240 p 
Rs 4 50 

Angappa Mutaliyar, K 

Karuvurar mantinka attamacitlu Madras A 
Sivaprakasam 1966 36 p Re 075 

Little riower Co, Madras 

Tiruvarutana krarnan (vatakah sampratayam) 
Madras Lilco 1966 iv, 46 p illus Re 0.90 
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'll* Riminnt 

Ktrutna pirema katum Madras, S Chocka* 
Irngam, 1967 x, 48 p Rs. 125. 

'fli»yir*jhmdu»n f Comp. 

Snpasyapura mahatmyam cnnum Nlrvalur 
Sthah puranam Nirvalur, Lakshminaray ana 
Pcnimal Dcvasthamm, 1966 iv, 32 p 

TELUGU 

Anjintynlu, A.SR. and Klshore, B. Prabhu 
Gila samanya sastramu, pt 2 Gunlur, Gila 
publications, 1966 iv, 52 p Re 030 

G«a samanya sastramu pt 3 Guntur, Gita 
publications, 1966 iv, 52 p Re 1 00 


Pr*las*nj«dUt T«II*pr*gad* 

Gitanisedikalu Visakhapattanamu, 

jyotht Karyalayamu. 1966 «iv, 
Rs 230 


Dharaia 
308 p 


Rajarav, Upp»da 

Sri Satyasayisvara stuthi tarangmi New 
SnTS. Satya Sai Saraswati Kendramu, 
1967 40 r Re 1 00 


JUraacandraraT, Nallagonda 

Yogavyama vidya Vijayavada, 


the author, 


Rgmatnurtlsama, Samavedam 

s„ Bhagavannuti dandaiamala Asia. Use 
author, 1962 vi 40 p 


Gita sanghika sastramu. pt 2 Guntur, Gita 
publications, 1966 iv, 44 p Re 030 


Gita sanghika sastramu, pt 3 Guntur, Gita 
publications, 1966 Iv, 76 p R« 125 

Apparav, Bona 

Muminidivaramu bhagavanu Sn Balayogt 
mahima Kadiyapulanka, Ihe author, 1967 
20 p 

Appsrav, Ylssa 

Nntya, sangita vyasaratnavah Hyderabad, 
the author, 1966 xu, 333 p illua photo 
Rs 5 00 

Balaramareddl, B ed 

Sinemadain 1967 Madras, the editor, 1967 
256 p photos Rs 300 
Guranathisarma, Mlnnikanll 

Atmavicaramu Guntur the author, 1966 x 
186 p Rs 3 00 

Jatiya gitalu Vijayavada Visalandhra pra 

churanalayam 1966 96 p Re 1°° 


(Sri) Ssnmukhanuti sudhs Asia, 

Ihe author. 1963 Ml. 57 P Rs 1 » 

Rimamnrtuarani, Samavedam 

Sn Venkatesvara naksatramala [Manyu! asta 

kamu Aska, the author, 1966 u, 17 p 
Re 0 30 

Ramasubbayya, Marrlboyina 

Brahma jijoasa, pt 1 -fj p 

Venkataramanayya Sreshthi, 1967 xx, 336 p 
front Rs 4 50 

Samanya daivaradhana puslakamu Madras, 
O u P , 1966 xxxviu, 362 p Rs 4 00 

VlraraBhavacaryyuIu, Kondun 

Sahitva vyasamulu (Andhra kavyalokamu) pt 
iTenah, K V R and son 1967 x, 160 p 


URDU 

Abu Salim Muhammad ‘Abdul Hai* 

Baqiyat alhasanat, comp by Mail Khairabadi 
pseud Rampur, Maktaba alhasanat, 1966 96 
p Rs 170 


Lakshmlkantam , PiDgall Muhammad Yusuf Islabl 

Sahitya silpa samiksha (literary criticism) Qurani t’ahmat v 1 Rampur, Maktaba 

Tirupathi, Malik o publishers 1966 X, alhasanat, 1966 360 p Rs 4 00 

p Rs 1500 


LIST OF BOOKS 
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Mohammad Yosef Islabl 

Qur'arn t'aUmat, v 2. Rampur, Maktaba 
alhasanat, 1966 312 p Rs 4 00 

Nlthar Ahmad Farnqt 

Did*o-dary aft Delhi, Azad Kitab ghar, 
1964 254 p, Rs 3 75 
10 essays on Urdu literature 

Quran 

Fihnst*e mdamm-e-quram, comp by Abu 
Salim Muhammad Abdul Hai Rampur, 
Maktaba alhasanat, 1966 143 p Rs. 1 7Q 


Rib Ahmad Jiftrf tairdl, Siyyed 

Ta’nkhi f-dawlat i Fati miyya Lahore, Initi 
tute of Islamic culture, 1965 530 p UIuj 

Salyyada J’afar 

Dakani rulsai >an 1764 tak Hyderabad 
Andhrapradesh sahiiya akademi, 1966 viu, 
221 p 

Zahlr-ud Din Haidar 

Islam aur ekhalaq Lucknow, Imamia Mis 
non 1965 55 p Re. 0.50 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 








MULK RAJ ANAND Is a creative 
writer whose attitude towards art apprecia- 
tion is based on a total concentration with 
the pictorial situation in paintings He 
regards art and literature as the weapon by 
which Man consciousness can break through 
to humanness He is the founder editor of 
*Marg’ and is currently Chairman of Lam 
Kala Akademi 

KRISHNA CHAITANYA Author of 
several books and frequent contributor to 
Indian and foreign journals Editor o* 
‘Roopa Lekha’ and Honorary Secretary, A 
India Fine Arts and Crafts Society He is 
presently working on a fifteen volume his 
tory of ‘World Literature* and ‘A Definitive 
History of Indian Painting’ 

B N GOSWAMY, M A Ph D Has 
published several research papers in various 
Indian and foreign journals Taught at 
the University of Kiel (West Germany) or 


iomeume At preset Professor of Art 
History and Head of the Department of 
Fine Arts. Punjab University 
JASLEEN DHAMIJA Honours Graduate 
in English Literature from Delhi University 
Has made a special study of folk art and 
,s this field for the past 14 years Is a 
contributing editor for ‘Marg’ Has travel 
led widely in India and Europe and has 
been broadcasting talks on folk arts and 
crafts At present Honorary Lecturer in 
Traditional Fabrics at the Women’s Poly 


JAYA APPASAMY, MA . B Sc Editor 
(Contemporary Publications) Lalit Kala 
Akademi New Delhi Studied Art at 
Santmiketan and Chinese Art at Peking 
Taught Painung for 11 years at the Delhi 
Polytechnic Has held numerous one man 
show m India and abroad and is represent- 
ed in various public and private collections 
Also Chairman of Delhi Silpi Chakra 


CONTRIBUTORS 
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O C GANGOLY One of the founders 
of The Indian Society of Oriental Art 
Founded and edited ‘Rupam*. a noted art 
journal Has published and produced some 
of the finest books on art Has contributed 
articles to various Indian and foreign jour- 
nals After retiring as a practitioner of law 
he joined the Calcutta University as Bages- 
wan Professor of Indian Fine Art 

DILIP KUMAR MUKHERJEE Gradu- 
ate of Calcutta University A noted writer 
of Bengal on musical subjects Has publish- 
ed a large number of books which include 
B'slmupitr Gharana Sangit Sadhana, 
Vi\ ekanand, Sangit Kalpatani Sangit er 
Asaray, etc Also a contributor to the 
Bengali encyclopaedia named Bharat Kosh 

BANDA KANAKALINGESWARA 
RAO BA B L . Has acted as hero in five 
films and founded a drama troupe and an 
institution named ‘Sri Siddhendra Kala 
Kshetram’ for teaching and p-opagatmg 
Kuchipudi dance Member of the Central 
and State Sangeet Natak Akademis Present 
ly with AIR, Vijayawada as drama 
producer 

MAYA RAO Director Natya Institute 
of Choreography New Delhi 

KALI CHARAN PATNAIK Is a poet 
playwright musician lyricist critic expo 
nent of Odisi music and dance and a 
pioneer of statecraft Has written over 
I00 books in Onya out of which about 60 
have so far been published including 35 
plays Directed ‘Nan’ an Onya film which 
won President’s Award Was conferred 
titles of *Kavichandra’ and ‘Naty acharya’ 

NILAKANTA SINGH A noted poet, 
cntic and an authority on Manmnn Thea==* 


tre and Dance Has written a number of 
articles on Manipun literature and culture 
and a book of essays Also conducting re- 
search in Mampun music and dance Pre- 
sently Professor and Head of the Depart 
ment of Philosophy, D M College, Imphal 

SHARADA Grand daughter of the great 
Sansknt scholar. Pandit Subrarnama Sastry, 
under whom she learnt the Sansknt langu- 
age Learnt to be a teacher in Bharata 
Natyam from Smt Rukmim Devi Present]) 
she is guiding the work of the Research 
Section of Kalakshetra which edits dance- 
dramas 

MOHAN UPRETI M-A , Keenly in- 
terested in music and drama and started 
an institution at Almora for the study, 
revival and promotion of folk arts Worked 
as music composer and producer for the 
Hindustani Theatre Presently Programme 
Officer Bharatiya Kala Kendra. New Delhi 

R V JOSHI Sujwnn (ending Archaeo- 
logist. Archaeological Survey of India 
Nagpur 

G K. SHAROTRI On the staff of the 
National Museum, New Delhi 

G C PANDE Head of the Department 
of History and Ancient Indian Culture, 
University of Rajasthan Jaipur 

S BASHIR UDDIN, M.A Dip Lib Sc 
Founder member, Indian Library Associa 
uon Presided over the Conference of 
Library Association m 1959 Introduced 
the first Certificate in Librarianship Course 
in the country in 1953 Presently Librarian 
and Head of the Department of Library 
Science Aligarh Muslim University, Ah- 
^arh 
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for.Remember, your neighbour is 
as important to this society as you. 

awv GREAT country 
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Children should have education, good food and healthy 
living conditions. Wise parents, therefore, decide to 
have only as many children as they can properly * 
provide for. 7 

There are several methods of birth control, but the 
latest and best is the LOOP, which is a convenient 
and complete safeguard year after year. It is supplied 
free of charge. 

For advice and information about the Loop from 
a trained doctor, please visit your nearest 

FAMILY WELFARE PLANNING CENTRE 





